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THE RENDEZVOUS. 



CHAPTER I. 



The brilliant sun of a clear frosty day en- 
livened the leafless woods of Shrublands, on the 
20th of December, 1825, and the hearts of the 
party assembled within the mansion, were in 
unison with the cheerful scene. 

The beautiful Amelia Dumford, and her cousin 
Margaret Lennox, on that day completed their 
20th year. Their uncle, Mr. Melville, with whom 
they resided, had invited their most intimate 
neighbours to celebrate the event, and a few days 
previously, his wife received great pleasure from 
an unexpected addition to the party in her nephew 
Major Sydney, who had been some years abroad. 

Amelia^s toilette occupied much time and at- 
tention on the important day. ** Major Sydney 
certainly is very handsome," said she to Mar- 
garet, as she gave the finishing turn to her 
beautiful auburn ringlets, ** yet he appears cold 
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and reserved." "Can he remain so to-day?" 
whispered vanity as she cast a parting glance in 
the mirror ; but this thought she concealed ; and 
fully satisfied with her appearance, descended to 
the drawing room, where the visitors soon as- 
sembled. 

The party consisted of Mr. Selwyn and his yonn^ 
bride, Mr. Cameron, a handsome man of three 
or four and thirty, who resided a few miles from 
■Shrublands, and his friend Mr. Seymour, whose 
personal appearance and prepossessing manners, 
rendered him a welcome though an unexpected 
guest. Mis. Sandys and her two daughters com- 
pleted the circle. 

Amelia had anticipated being seated by Major 
Sydney, and conquering the provoking apathy 
with which he had hitherto regarded her, but an 
unfortunate arrangement placed her by Miss 
Louisa Sandys, and opposite to him and Mar- 
garet. A look of displeasure clouded Amelia's 
lovely face, and Miss Louisa would have had an 
inattentive listener to the account of her last 
visit to London, bad not a side glance informed 
Miss Duraford, the eyes of Mr. Cameron and 
Mr, Seymour were fixed on her with evident ad- 
miration. She instantly became all smiles and 
fascination, and cast many enquiring looks at 
Sydney, to ascertain whether he perceived their 
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attentions, but he was as much devoted to Mar- 
garet, as politeness would permit. 

The ladies retired to the drawing-room, and 
the delight of Amelia enabled her to play ^ Taim- 
able' so admirably till the arrival of the gentle- 
men, that every lady confessed Miss Dumford 
assisted Mrs. Melville greatly in entertaining her 
visitors. 

The events of the evening did not diminish 
Amelia's pleasure: in singing she shone un*- 
rivalled by any of the party ; Mr. Seymour pos- 
sessed an excellent voice added to great taste, 
and joined Miss Dumford in several duets : they 
had concluded Zingarelli's beautiful ^^Dimque 
mio bene,'* when Margaret, addressing Major 
Sydney, who had been by her side nearly the 
whole evening, observed, " What expression 
Amelia has given to her favorite duet !" ** Rather 
too much,*' replied Sydney, ^^ I do not like to see 
a lady enter so completely into the feelings ex- 
pressed by those words, particularly when sing- 
ing with a perfect stranger." " You are fasticU- 
ous," said Margaret. " It may be so," replied 
Sydney, " you gave all proper expression to 
Bums's beautiful * Braes of Doun,' but then you 
were singing with your cotmny and were not 
making love. If Miss Dumford merely gives the 
expression that R. taught her, then it is actings 
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and she, possesses more confidence than I should 
like in my wife or sister ; if she feels all her man- 
ner expresses, I should like such susceptibility 
still less." " You do not know Amelia," cried 
Margaret, " her feelings are so warm, she enters 
80 completely into whatever she is doing, as to 
forget entirely who are present." Sydney smiled ; 
he thought the eye of Amelia denoted a perfect 
consciousness, not only of the persons present, 
hut of which person admired her most : fearing 
Margaret should think him censorious, he hesi- 
tated, then said, " Mr. Seymour certainly appears 
quite conscious, he is enjoying " do]ci momenti," 
and Mr. Cameron seems enchanted with the 
" soavi accent!" of your lovely cousin : I fear she 
has wounded two hearts to-night." — " No won- 
der," said Margaret, " she is very lovely, and 
will doubtless win many more ere her first 
winter in London he over." — " Happy is he, who 
has a disengaged heart to offer," replied Sydney. 
As Margaret accidentally raised her eyes, she ob- 
served an evident expression of melancholy in 
his countenance. " Can Major Sydney admire 
Amelia," thought she, " if so, how strange his 
coolness to her since he has been at Shmblands." 
Sydney abruptly changed the discourse, and the 
carriages arriving, the party separated after 
making engagements for partners at the annual 
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ball at Bradlcigh, which was to take place the 
following week. 

The next day Amelia found a companion in 
praising her new £eiyorite8,a8 Mrs. Melville quite 
agreed in her opinion of Mr. Cameron and his 
friend. Mr. Seymour was all she could desire 
as a husband for either of her nieces, if his for- 
tune should correspond with her wishes: that 
Amelia would be married first, Mrs. Melville 
secretly had no doubt ; she thought Margaret a 
very pretty girl, but Amelia, added to superior 
beauty, had such a decided air of fashion, and 
made infinitely more use of her accomplishments. 

Mr. Cameron and Mr. Seymour visited Shrub- 
lands a few days after : they came separately, and 
Margaret could not tell which was most welcome 
to Amelia ; her delight at seeing Mr. Cameron 
was extreme, yet, when after his departure, his 
friend arrived, he appeared ^' as welcome as the 
last.*' Margaret endeavoured to hide her suspi- 
cions even from herself, yet the idea that the 
companion of her childhood was inclined to 
coquetry, would intrude. 

The evening of the ball arrived ; the heart of 
Miss Durnford beat high with expectation of 
firesh conquests, while Margaret hoped to enjoy 
a pleasant evening : from what cause she prin- 
cipally expected her gratification to arise, was 
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unsuspected by herself: she was engaged to 
Major Sydney, and on his behaviour much of her 
pleasure depended, though she persuaded her- 
self she was eager for a t^te-a-tete merely to as- 
certain his feelings towards her cousin, lest he 
should offer his heart where only a refusal 
awaited him. 

As Margaret entered the drawing-room where 
Sydney was alone, he said, " I must not compli- 
ment you on your looks before Miss Durnford, 
as I hare not pmse sufficiently high to satisfy 
an ear accustomed to the flattery of Mr. Seymour." 
" Are you not inclined to jealousy ?" replied 
Margaret, endeavouring to smile. — " Jealous ! of 
■whom 1" asked Sydney ; then taking her hand, 
he added, " I have not yet seen any one to excite 
that feeling, if I possess it ; to-night I may have 
more to fear." Margaret looked at hira with an 
inquiring eye, while she said, " I think Amelia 
is pleased with Mr. Seymour's attentions." The 
same expression of melancholy passed over his 
countenance as he relinquished her hand, then 
with a forced smile said, " Miss Durnford will 
receive the attentions of many, and will, I think, 
he equally pleased with all." — " Indeed," cried 
Margaret, " you censure too harshly, I shall be- 
come quite in diead of so severe a judge." " You 
have nothing to fear from me," replied Sydney, 
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** I can see nothing in your conduct but what I 
approve even too highly.** 

The entrance of Mr. Melville put an end to the 
conversation, much to the disappointment of 
Margaret : a few words more might have given 
her a clue to the conduct of Sydney. The me- 
lancholy expression she had twice observed, 
when Amelia was the subject of conversation, 
inclined her to think he admired her cousin ; if 
so, why seek her society so seldom ? as to his 
praise of herself, her merit was only reflected 
light, borrowed from her relationship to Miss 
Dumford. '^ What a deep sigh, Margaret,** ob- 
served her uncle, who entered in the midst of her 
reverie. The arrival of the carriages saved her 
making any reply ; and as she accompanied her 
aunt and cousin, she had sufficient leisure to 
indulge her own reflections, yet she arrived at 
Bradleigh in as much perplexity as ever. 

Mr. Cameron was not a dancer, yet, to the 
astonishment of the whole assembly, he, this 
evening, appeared as the partner of Amelia. 
His fortune, added to his handsome person and 
gentlemanly manners, rendered him too attrao* 
tive in the eyes of mothers and daughters for 
such an extraordinary event to pass unnoticed. 
Margaret's hope of a renewal of the conversation 
with Sydney, had hitherto been disappointed. 
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and at the close of the evening, she heard with 
pleasure the supplications of Amelia's partners 
for a quarter of an hour's grace, that the ladies 
might not encoimter the cold air immediately 
after dancing: a promenade in the anti-room 
was pronounced the best preparation. Amelia 
was escorted by Mr. Cameron and his friend, Mr. 
Seymour, while Sydney resumed his place by 
Margaret's side. 

" You will allow," said Margaret, " that 
Amelia appears constant to Mr. Seymour." " Is 
it not rather like the old song, ' How happy , 
could I be with either ?' " replied Sydney : " her 
eyes sparkled with pleasure when Mr. Cameroo 
made his debut as her paitner." " Oh ! you will 
let that pass, as a little allowable vanity at hav- 
ing power to induce Mr. Cameron lo dance 
'albeit unused to the dancing mood.' "—" You, 
my fair pleader, did not seem to have any wish 
to exhibit your agreeable neighbour, like the 
lion on your pretty little seal, being taught by 
Cupid lo dance." — " Perhaps," said Margaret, 
" Mr. Cameron is not so great a favorite with 
me," — " As either he or his friend are with Miss 
Dumford, I hope," rejoined Sydney. The arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. Melville again left Margaret in 
a state of suspense. It was suiely pique that 
rendered Sydney so severe in his judgment of 
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Amelia, she thought ; it was true he hoped Mr. 
Cameron and Mr. Seymour did not rank equally 
high in her estimation, but that might, most 
probably didy only denote jealousy': he wished 
them not to attract general admiration ; yet this 
narrowness of mind was so unlike the rest of his 
conduct ! What Margaret unconsciously hoped, 
she carefully avoided owning even to her own 
heait. 

As the paity separated, Mr. Cameron requested 
their company that day se'nnight. ^^ I intend 
sending cards out to-morrow,** added he, '^ but 
must intrust that charge to Seymour. I am un- 
expectedly obliged to go to London for three or 
four days, and as he remains at the Grange, the 
necessary ai'rangements will afford him amuse- 
ment." — Margaret overheard Mr. Seymour whis- 
per to Amelia : " Poor Cameron ! I hope to have 
more delightful amusement which will prevent 
my being much at the Grange during his ab- 
sence.'* 

An expressive smile from Miss Dumford con- 
vinced Margaret his meaning was perfectly un- 
derstood. Mrs. Melville, speaking to Seymour 
at that moment, he was obliged to quit Amelia, 
and as Mr. Cameron seized the opportunity of 
handing her into the carriage, Margaret could 
not avoid hearing his parting words. ** On 
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Thursday, my deai' Miss Dtirnford, may I hope 
for a pleasure equal to that which I have enjoyed 
this evening ? Will you again accept me as your 
partner? Amelia acceded, with the customary 
expression of much pleasure, while her smile 
gave unusual meaning to her woi-ds. 

The following morning Mrs. Melville proposed 
a walk to the neighbouring village of Hnrstbrook, 
to which Sydney and Margaret readily assented, 
hut Amelia decliued on the pica of fatigue and 
headache. 

On their return from their walk, they found 
Mr. Seymour with Miss Dumford ; all appear- 
ance of fatigue had vanished from her counte- 
Dance, and her languor was succeeded by an 
njinsual flow of spirits. When Mr. Seymour 
rose to take leave, Mrs. Melville pressed him to 
stay dinner : he declined, saying, he was engaged 
that day. "To-morrow, then, will you give us 
the pleasure of your Company I you are a solitary 
hermit, and may as well join our party." Sey- 
^B mour wiUiugly assented, and as he assisted 

^B Amelia in searching for some music, Margaret 

^B heard him say, " Have I not been prudent in re- 

^M serving the gratification till to-morrow, otherwise 

H what excuse could I have invented for coming 

^^ again ?" — " Your solitary state," replied Amelia, 

^1 in the same low tone of voice. As she gave him 
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the music, Margaret saw him press her hand, 
and his smile could have but one meanings— 
gratitude for the encouragement thus unequivo- 
cally given. 

Poor Sydney ! thought Margaret, I must ascer- 
tain the state of his feelings towards Amelia; he 
must be spared the pain of a refusal. Poor Mar- 
garet ! she deceived herself far more as to the 
real cause of her own anxiety to know the state 
of Sydney's heart, than Miss Dumford ever at- 
tempted to deceive him. 

Mr. Seymour fulfilled his engagement the next 
day, and received an invitation to dine at Shrub- 
lands during Mr. Cameron's absence, which he 
willingly accepted. 

On the morning of the day preceding Mr. 
Cameron's return, Mrs. Melville inquired who 
who would be her companions in a drive, and 
received a ready assent from Margaret and 
Sydney; Amelia again complained of indiBp9- 
sition. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Shrublanbs was situated a mile from the 
high road : after proceeding down a beautiful 
lane, with luxuriant hedges on either side, a 
pretty white lodge appeared, built in the style of 
a Swiss cottage; from hence the only carriage 
road to the house wound up a gentle slope through 
a wood rather than a shrubbery, as many of the 
trees were large, and the road terminated in a 
sweep round a lawn thickly adorned with flower- 
ing shrubs ; on the right of the house was the 
flower garden and shrubbery, and to the left 
beautiful meadow land ; the view on every side 
was bounded by well-wooded hills. 

While the carriage was preparing, Margaret 
told her aunt she was going to walk in the 
shrubbery ; " I will go towards the lodge," added 
she, "you can then take me in as you pass. I 
am going to seek the beautiful snow-drops Major 
Sydney mentioned yesterday." 

As Margaret proceeded towards the lodge, she 
observed two persons approaching from the en- 
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trance gate, who no sooner caught a glimpse of her, 
than they darted into the midst of the wood, but 
not before the colour of the lady*s cloak convinced 
her it was Amelia, who, she thought, had been in 
her chamber ; her companion very much resem- 
bled Mr. Seymour. Here was convincing proof 
for Sydney, yet delicacy forbade a betrayal of her 
proceedings to him. lliis caution was rendered 
unnecessary, for on turning back, she saw Sydney 
a few yards from her, and the smile on his coun- 
tenance convinced her he had seen the fugitives. 
** Miss Dumford is trying air as a remedy for 
her headache,'' said he ; ^^ I thought she could 
not leave her bed !" — " It might not be Amelia,'' 
replied Margaret. " It would be a strange way 
for visitors to enter," said Sydney, " and if you 
think they are intruders, we had better go in 
search of them." — " Oh ! no ;" cried Margaret, 
eagerly. — " That ' Oh ! no,' betrays you," replied 
Sydney, " you have the same suspicions as my- 
self; if, as I am nearly certain, Mr. Seymour is 
the companion of Miss Dumford, why does he 
seek her in this clandestine manner? He has no 
want of encouragement from Mrs. Melville, who 
certainly perceives his admiration of her niece, 
and why should he dread discouragement from 
your uncle f" — Perhaps from want of fortune." 
— " If so, should not that point be ascer- 
tained before the affair become the subject 
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of public gossip? Miss Dumford is not the 
woman to be happy without a large fortune, I 
do not think her heart would break were the 
attachment to be terminated five or six months 
hence, but it certainly is not advantageous for a 
young lady to have such an affair precede her 
first appearance in London." — "I believe you 
think Amelia has no heart," said Margaret, — 
" Would / had not," cried Sydney, with unusual 
energy, and Margaret again observed the melan- 
choly expression which appeared always to be 
connected with Amelia's name. " Mr. Seymour 
may have sound reasons for not acting openly," 
continued Sydney, " I am the last person who 
should judge him harshly from appearances, for 
tJTily may I say, ' I dare not worship where I pay 
my vows.' " As he spoke, he pressed Margaret's 
hand, adding, " Miss Dtimford must be matched, 
she is too amiable with all her faults, to be lost, 
and she is your cousin," — / am her cousin, 
thought Margaret, with a sigh, and therefore I 
am selected as a companion in his observations on 
her conduct. 

The carriage appearing in sight, " Hush for 
the present," said Sydney, " we must not speak 
till we have more proof" Both were silent 
during their drive, but Mrs. Melville talked too 
much herself, to obseive them. On their return. 
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Margaret enquired for Amelia. Miss Dumford is 
just come down stairs," was the reply, '' and is 
alone in the drawing-room.** Sydney and Mar- 
garet looked at each other. — " Are you better, my 
love?" enquired Mrs. Melville. — " Yes, I thank 
you, she replied, ** I have quite cured my head- 
ache by repose" — ^* And solitude," said Sydney. 
Amelia coloured as she replied, ^' It is the best 
remedy." Seymour arrived soon after, and entered 
as if he then made his first appearance at Shrub- 
lands that day, yet Margaret and Sydney were 
more convinced he was the stranger in the wood. 

The following morning was cold and gloomy ; 
Mr. Melville and Sydney agreed to take an airing 
on horseback as the ladies declined going out. 
When the gentlemen rode off, Mrs. Melville pro- 
posed Mai'garet's finishing a new work they had 
been reading : she readily assented ; on which 
Amelia said she had concluded it that morning, 
and would retire to the library to write letters. 
There was nothing extraordinary in the proposal, 
yet the remembrance of the two persons in the 
wood raised a suspicion in Margaret's mind : she 
could not hint her thoughts, and was obliged to 
comply with her aunt's request. In a short time 
the interesting pages of the great magician ren- 
dered her forgetful of all bpt his mimic scene. 

As she concluded the volume, the gentlemen 
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returned. While Mr. and Mrs. Melville were 
conversing, Sydney called Margaret to the win- 
dow, — ** Where," said he, in a low voice, " is your 
cousin ?" — " In the library," replied Margaret. — 
" Have you seen her within the last quarter of an 
hour?" asked Sydney. '' Why do you enquire?" 
"Because as Mr. Melville and I were slowly 
ascending the slope, I saw two figures among 
the trees, but so distant, I cannot say who they 
were, nor would a suspicion of Miss Dumford's 
being one have entered my mind, had I not been 
nearly certain who was her companion yesterday." 
" I will seek her," said Margaret, and left the 
room for that purpose. 

The library was deserted, and no letters were 
left on the table in readiness to be taken to the 
post-office the next morning, as was the usual 
custom. She proceeded to Amelia's dressing- 
room; that and her bed-chamber were empty : as 
she was leaving the latter, she heard footsteps, 
and on looking round, perceived her cousin 
ascending the back staircase. "Do you want 
me ?" said she hastily. Margaret could not own 
her suspicions, and answered in a confused man- 
ner, " We have finished the book, perhaps you 
will like to join us." — " You are very kind," said 
Amelia, in a sarcastic manner, to take the trouble 
of searching for me, in order to tell me this; 
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when I wished I should have appeared, at pre- 
sent I am engaged/* As she entered her room, 
Margaret observed her cloak was hanging on her 
arm, and with it she was attempting to conceal 
her bonnet, which was also in her hand. 

On Margaret's return to the drawing-room, she 
found Sydney alone. '^ Were not my suspicions 
well founded ?*' asked he. '' Amelia is in the 
house now," answered Margaret. " You would 
hide her failings if you could, my dear Miss 
Lennox, but from your countenance I am sure 
you do for your cousin what you would never 
condescend to do on your own account — equivo- 
cate. Miss Dumford is nut just returned ; your 
silence confirms it. How can we act? for the ad* 
venture of yesterday assures me Mr. Seymour 
was her companion to-day." — " Let us wait the 
event of to-morrow," said Margaret, '^ we shall 
have an opportunity of observing them at the 
Grange : do not let us condemn them without 
convincing proof." — " Will you always be thus 
lenient," said Sydney, with earnestness; " will you 
never form an unfavorable opinion without con* 
vincing proof, or is your candour confined to your 
own sex?" — " Do I condemn Mr. Seymour?" said 
Margaret. ^^ He is, I hope, so totally indifierent 
to you, as to render his conduct of little import- 
ance except as it affects your cousin." — ** He is 
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indeed," said Margaret ; then with a forced smile 
she added, " but I should be equally unpreju- 
diced in judging any other man." — " I hope not, 
dear Margaret," cried Sydney, taking her hand ! 
At that moment the door opened, and Amelia 
entered. With a satirical smile, she said, " Did 
you wish for me now, Margaret?" Margaret 
blushed deeply, while Sydney relinquished her 
hand in equal confusion. " How very silent you 
both aie," continued Amelia, " shall I enliven 
you?" and turning to the piano, she took up a 
song ; " Shall I sing you the little ballad Mr. 
Seymour brought yesterday?" Rejoiced at any 
employment that wodlff' divert her attention, 
Margaret and Sydney eagerly assented, and 
Amelia sang the following words, adapted to a 
simple melody : — 

Ah! «h;r Diy heart ! tb; homAge pay 

To liini who aerer sought thee > 
Ah i how my heart! controul his sway. 

Who love's flrst lesson tuught thee. 



" Pretty music, but silly words," said Amelia, 
when she had finished ; " how little the author 
knew the female heart, to suppose any woman 
would love without being sought, or could be won 
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without devotion to her every wish !** — An she 
spoke, she turned to Margaret, and the expression 
of her eye proved the song was not taken by 
chance. — ^In one moment, the secret, Margaret 
had concealed so carefully from herself, flashed 
on her mind, and the cruel conviction that it had 
not been so long unobserved by her cousin. — 
Margaref s cheeks were crimsoned with blushes, 
and tears stood in her eyes : before she had time 
to answer, Sydney replied, ^' Miss Dumford is so 
surrounded by professed admirers, she cannot 
conceive a silent method of expressing attach 
ment, that might win a heart and yet leave the 
owner in uncertainty of being beloved.'^ — '' Really, 
Major Sydney,'' replied Amelia, " you are quite 
^ au fait' on the subject ; you deserve to be made 
Regius Professor of the Ait of Love." — *^ It is un- 
fortunately," said Sydney, ^' an art that is too 
early learned without a tutor ; Miss Dumford has 
already wounded too many hearts to be ignorant 
on that subject." — Margaret was relieved by the 
entrance of her aunt, and as Sydney soon after 
left the room, she had leisure to recover her com- 
posure. 

Margaret rose the next morning depressed and 
harassed ; she could no longer deceive herself as 
to her own feelings towards Sydney, while the 
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State of his heart remained a 
het as ever. 

She saw litde of Sydney after breakfast, as he 
accompanied Mr, Melville to his farm, and feeling 
unequal' to encounter the scrutinizing eye of her 
cousin, she retired to the libraiy, where she em- 
ployed herself partly in writing letters, and 
partly in ruminating on the events of the last 
three weeks ; iu anticipations of the fiiture she 
■ would not indulge her imagination, and so hum- 
hie was her opinion of herself, that fear would 
have preponderated over hope in her airy fabric. 

She had been thus employed for some time, 
when a brilliant sun bursting forth, induced her 
to prepare for a ramble in the grounds ; she me- 
chanically bent her steps to the wood, and had 
wandered in sight of the lodge, when she was 
surprised by seeing Amelia enter from the road. 
Astonishment was visible in Margaret's counte- 
nance, but Amelia prevented any enquiries by 
saying as she approached her cousin, " Pray 
Margaret are you come in search of me, or Major 
Sydney, this time !" " Neither," replied Margaret, 
a slight mixture of reproach being expressed in 
the tone of her voice, " I did not know you were 
walking," arid forcing a smile, she added, " even 
if I wished to meet Major Sydney, my uncle being 
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of the party, would make un de trop.^^ ^^ Really 
you and the Major appear perfect adepts in the 
art of silent love making. — For my part / prefer 
open admiration/' 

'^ Do you always prefer public admiration, 
Amelia ? '' enquired Margaret. — She spoke in an 
unguarded moment, and Amelia's look soon con- 
yinced her she had awakened ** the slumbering 
venom of the folded snake.'' Conquering her 
evident ajiger, Amelia after a few moments' si- 
lence, carelessly replied, ^' In general I do, but if 
secret devotion were offered to me, I dare say I 
should find it very pleasant; if Major Sydney 
ofrers any adoration to you, it must be secret, 
and as he appears unrivalled in your estimation, 
of course you find it delightful, therefore you best 
can answer your own question." 

In Margaret's present state of suspense, trifles 
had power to wound ; and if her cousin thought 
the attentions of Sydney imperceptible, she felt 
she must have deceived herself. She remained 
silent for some minutes, and then said, ^' Amelia, 
you are altered to me, I know not for what cause. 
— My love for you is undiminished, and I will 
not increase the coldness by replying to your 
cutting speech, — let us find another subject." — 
" I am not altered," replied Amelia, " but" — she 
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paused, then added — ^^ let us change the con- 
versation." 

A silence of long duration ensued, when Amelia 
started some indifferent topic, which afforded 
a formal conversation till they arrived at the 
house. 
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CHAPTER III. 



As usual Sydney and Margaret were first pre- 
peired for Mr. Cameron's paity ; whether they 
were naturally the quickest at their toilette, or 
whether the hope of a t£te4-t£te hastened them, 
is undecided. Margaret did not mention her 
meeting with Amelia at the gate, and Sydney 
scarcely named her ; his manner was unusually 
kind, certainly bordering on affectionate. 

As the carriages drove up, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
ville and Amelia entered ; Miss Dumford had 
appeared distraite during dinner, but her usual 
spirits had now returned. They arrived rather 
late at the Grange, and found Mr. Cameron 
waiting to receive them at the drawing-room 
door. His reception of Mr. and Mrs. Melville 
was friendly ; to Margaret and Sydney he waa 
polite ; towards Amelia his manner was 
marked, and his pleasure at seeing her after a 
week's absence, open and undisguised. She 
repaid his compliments by the most fascinating 
smiles ; but when they had procured seats, her 
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eyes were evidently in search of some absent ob- 
ject. MTiat »he tbougbt, Mrs. Melville expresied: 
-"Where is Mr. Seymour?" said she to Amelia, 
" were you not engaged to dance with him ?" 
" The second Quadrille," replied Miss Dumford, 
" Mr, Cameron engaged me for the first." 

Mr. Cameron soon seized an opportunity of | 
joining their party, when Mre. Melville euqnired 
for his friend : " He is in London by this time," 
answered Mr. Cameron, " he received letters this 
morning which obliged him to leave Hampshire 
immediately : I was very remiss in not remem- 
bering the apologies which he begged me to 
make to Miss Dumford, and I suppose to Miss 
Lennox, for his unavoidable failure in bis danc- 
ing engagements." 

Sydney and Margaret instantly looted at 
Amelia ; the colour fled from her cheeks, and she 
appeared on the point of fainting ; when, con- 
quering her feelings by a violent effort, she has- 
tily snapped the string of her bracelet unperceived 
thy any one but themselves, and dropping the 
pearls on the floor, exclaimed with a counterfeited 
laugh, " Help, help, I have lost my treasures !"' 
Mr. Cameron, delighted to be employed near her, 
joined most assiduously in the search. Margaret 
and Sydney exchanged looks of surprize ; the 
former wishing to aid Amelia, whatever her feel- 
I di 
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ings might be, assisted her in looking for the 
pearls ; the search occupied several minutes, 
and when concluded, Amelia resumed her seat 
with an air of apparent composure, and shortly 
after took her place in the dance. Mr. Cameron 
did not ask her hand again, nor did he dance with 
any other lady ; he was polite to all his guests, 
yet his attentions to Miss Durnford were so ap- 
parent, it was evident he had no wish to conceal 
his admiration, which was received by her with 
satisfaction, though Margaret and Sydney per- 
ceived a melancholy expression on her counte- 
nance when she thought herself unobserved. 
" What can be the true state of your cousin's 
heart V said Sydney to Margaret, ^' we can 
scarcely doubt her preference for Mr. Seymour, 
yet she is certainly giving his friend every en- 
couragement." 

" I know not what to think,*' replied Margaret, 
'^ she must be merely endeavouring to hide her 
regret for Mr. Seymour's absence ; if so, perhaps 
she acts wisely in concealing her vexation.'' 

'^ Yes, but not at the risk of wounding a gener- 
ous heart. Would you act thus, Margaret, to- 
wards any man who was at liberty to offer you 
such undisguised proofs of affection as Mr. Came^r 
ron is now giving Miss Durnford?" — ^''I hope 
not| but every allowance must be made for 
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Amelia ; her beauty procures her euch general 
admiration, she would be far above most women, 
did she escape a slight tinge of coquetry." 

" A. slight tinge I would forgive her on first 
tasting the intoxicating cup, but little as she has 
seen of Mr. Cameron, she must already perceive 
he is not a man to trifle. Miss Dumford must 
be aware serious proposals will follow his atten- 
tions. From lier behaviour can Mr, Cameron 
expect to be rejected, and from onr knowledge of 
Miss Dumford's conduct dining his absence, can 
we think he will be accepted?" 

" I know not what opinion to form," replied 
Margaret, " but when I reflect how often I do one 
day what I regret the next, I pity Amelia, for I 
still think she is indulging in, I own, blamable 
coquetiy with Mr. Cameron to hide a wounded 
heart, and that to-morrow will open her eyes to 
the impropriety of her conduct, and cause her 
much regret." 

" I envy Mis.s Dumford so firm an advocate, 
Margaret ; would I had such a friend to plead my 
cause !" With Amelia, thought Margaret, as she 
looked up expecting again to see the usual me- 
lancholy shade his countenance. The look was 
there, but his eyes were al the same time fixed 
on her with an expression of tenderness that in- 
stantly made her cast her's on the ground in 
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mlence. Sydney added, ^^ The time may come, 
Margaret, when I shall require all your candour 
mysielf, — appearances may be much against me, 
will you then be equally firm in defending me ?'* 
** If I do not defend you openly," replied Mar- 
garet, ^^ I shall never condemn you in my heart." 
Then fearing she had said too much, she added, 
while her cheeks were suffused with blushes, ^^ I 
hope I am not hasty in judging any person, but 
one so nearly related to my aunt is entitled to" — 
her hesitation and confusion allowed Sydney time 
to say, ^^ Is that all, Margaret ? am I only in- 
debted to my relationship to Mrs. Melville for 
your good opinion ? I had hoped for a personal 
share in your regard." Margaret's heart beat 
violently, wheb she was saved the necessity of a 
reply, by the approach of her partner for the next 
dance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melville expressed a wish to 
return home immediately after supper, and none 
of their party dissented. The ladies continued 
silent during their drive. Margaret and Amelia 
were occupied with their own thoughts. Mrs. 
Melville was tired and perplexed ; she could not 
account for Mr. Seymour's absence, and tbe at- 
tentions of Mr. Cameron left her at a loss 
whether to regret his departure or not. 

When the party assembled the next morning, 
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an unusual taciturnity prevailed : Mr. Melville 
was never a great tallcer, and Mis. Melville's 
perplexity continued to eng:ross her thoughta, 
Amelia was languid and out of spirits, while 
Margaret and Sydney in vain endeavoured to ap- 
pear at case. After breakfast Mr. and Mrs, 
Melville retired to make arrangements before 
their departure for London, which was to take 
place the following week : Amelia's maid wish- 
ing to consult her on some articles of dress, she 
also left the room, and Margaret found herself 
alone with Sydney. 

Each felt embarrassed. Margaret opened her 
sketch book, and occupied herself by retouching 
an already finished drawing. Sydney contem- 
plated the view from every window in the room 
for some minutes ; at length approaching Mar- 
garet, who leaned her head still more attentively 
over the drawing, he said, " Have you forgotten 
our conversation last night f" — "Yes — no" — 
stammered Margaret, " you allude to our unde- 
cided opinion of Amelia's conduct." — " Miss 
Dumford's conduct led to it certainly, but I al- 
lude now to that part of our discourse which more 
nearly concerns myself. I must leave Shrablanda 
in a few days, Margaret, and before we meet, 
circumstances may place my own conduct in a 
mysterious, even in an unfavorable light : tell 
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me, dear Margaret, iiaj, promise me, you will 
never condemn me without undeniable proof? — 
jou hesitate, it is as I said, you are the extreme 
of candour only to your own sex. You will not 
discern a fault in Miss Dumford, while the sem- 
blance of evil is to draw condemnation on me !'^ 
" Oh ! never !" cried Margaret, " will I condemn 
you or any one unheard." — *^ Why add any one, 
Margaret ; let the promise be to nie. Let me have 
the consolation of knowing I am not indifferent 
to you. I thought I was master of my feelings ; 
I thought I could leave you without declaring 
my love ; but as the time approaches, an uncon- 
querable selfishness overpowers me. Tell me, 
dearest Margaret, only tell me if you love an- 
other?" Margaret's reply in the negative was 
scarcely audible. ** One more question, and 
whatever you may hereafter learn, pardon me for 
asking it, am I indifferent to you ?" A second 
negative was Margaret's only answer, and Syd- 
ney's rapture on the acknowledgment, we will 
leave to imagination. 

How long his eloquence would have continued, 
is uncertain, had not the arrival of a servant 
with letters interrupted him. As the footman 
entered, Margaret seized the opportunity of re- 
tiring to her dressing-room, and gave vent to 
her feelings in a burst of tears. 
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The assurance of being loved by Sydney^ 
all she felt at the first moment ; afterwards, the 
mystery implied by some of hia words struck her 
forcibly, and overpowered by her emotions, she 
continued more than an hour alone. On de> 
acending to the (ba wing-room, she found her aunt 
and Amelia. " I cannot think where Geoi^ 
Sydney is gone," said Mrs. Melville ; " Thomas 
says he went out ou horseback soon after he re- 
ceived his letters this morning : he is not with 
Mr. Melville, as he came to enquire for him before 
he went to the farm." 

The first and second bell warned for dinuec, 
yet no Sydney appeared j as the party were 
sitting down at table, he entered. " Where ha?^ 
you been all the morning, George?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Melville. " To Bradleigh," rephed he, 
hastily seating himself. " To Bradleigh !" sai4 
Mrs. Melville, " what could take you there witht 
out asking any one to accompany you ?" — " ^ 
was in haste to take a letter to the post-office, 
you know it would not have gone from Hurst- 
brook till to-morrow." Margaret was too much 
agitated to observe Sydney's countenance ; the 
changes in his complexion were not equally ua? 
noticed by the rest of the party, and as Mrs. 
Melville possessed her full share of curiosity, she 
was not inclined to rest unsatisfied. " 1 wonder," 
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gaid she, ^^ you did not ask your uncle to ride* 
with you ? he did not particularly wish to go to 
the farm to-day, or William could have taken 
your letter." — *^ Really, aunt,'' said Sydney, " I 
have been a very naughty hay in playing truant 
without asking leave, but my letter was of conse- 
quence." 

The tone of Sjrdney's voice shewed he would 
not bear fieuther questioning ; Mrs. Melville was, 
therefore, however reluctantly, obliged to desist ; 
while her good-natured husband started some 
other topic, and the eagerness with which Syd- 
ney pursued the fresh subject, proved his extreme 
anxiety to avoid any recurrence to his morning's 
occupation. His perturbation was not lost on 
Mrs. Melville or Amelia, and even Margaret be- 
came a little uneasy. Sydney had no friends to 
consult before he informed her uncle of his at- 
tachment, as Mrs. Melville was his only near re- 
lative, and his letter appeared to have been occa- 
sioned by one he had received that morning. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
the repressed curiosity of Mrs. Melville burst 
forth, and she busied herself with conjectures as 
to whom a letter of so much impoitance could be 
addressed. ^^ Really, aunt," said Amelia, at 
length, ^^ I am surprised you can take so much 
trouble to discover what most probably is not 
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proper for us to know. I dare say it is some 
affaire du cceur. I suspect Major Sydney is fond 
of paying secret addresses." 

Amelia's words pierced Margaret's heart ; her 
disposition was too open and generous to be 
natui'ally inclined to jealousy, but the mystery 
apparent in Sydney's words, even when profess- 
ing his attachment, rendered her alive to suspi- 
cions which would otherwise never have arisen 
in her mind. 

" My dear Amelia," exclaimed Mrs. Melville, 
*' how can you suppose such a thing 1 at least, I 
am sure it is nothing improper ;" perhaps, con- 
tinued she, " George may be going to be married. 
Yet if BO, I wonder he has never consulted me !" 

" My dear aunt, how very primitive you are ! 
as if young men ever thought of consulting 
papas and mammas, and certainly not uncles and 
aunts. You know Major Sydney has a hand- 
some fortune at his own disposal. I have often 
thought his perfection in the art of silent love 
was attained by long practice." — " Has he ever 
paid such attentions to you, my deai' Amelia.^ If 
George has trifled vrith your feelings, I shall be 
much displeased with him." Margaret trembled 
lest she should hear her aunt's suspicion con- 
firmed, and employed herself assiduously with 
her work to conceal her agitation, when she was 
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relieved by Amelia's answering, " Oh ! pray aunt, 
do not alarm yourself about mcy I do not think / 
am at all to Major Sydney's taste/' 

The possibility of any person's preferring Mar- 
garet while Amelia was unmarried, never oc- 
curred to Mrs. Melville ; she was therefore satis- 
fied that the attentions which led the latter to 
think him a male coquet, had been paid to 
some of their neighbours, and her endeavours to 
recollect to whom he had been assiduous, afforded 
her full employment till the subject of her reverie 
entered with Mr. Melville. 

Throwing himself on a sofa with apparent 
carelessness, Sydney said, " I have bad news for 
myself to communicate, aunt — I must leave 
Shrublands to-morrow." — " To-moiTow !" ex- 
claimed Mr. and Mrs. Melville, at the same mo* 
ment. I thought, continued the latter, you did 
not intend going till Monday." — " I did not," 
answered Sydney, attempting to look uncon- 
cerned, while he was twisting an unfortunate 
newspaper into every variety of form, — " but 
I do not think that would allow me sufficient 
time to join my regiment on Thursday." — " Not 
time, George !" exclaimed Mr. Melville, " you 
might be at Dover with ease on Wednesday." — 
'* True," replied Sydney, " but I wish to remain 
a few days in London." As he spoke, his ex- 
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pressire couDtenance betrayed that the busiaess 
which induced him to depart, was of an iniport> 
ant nature. " It is strange you did not tell me 
thU, George !" said Mr, Melville in a half angry 
tone. " We always defer the evil hour as long; as 
possible," replied Sydney. " I do not understand 
you, George, mais ce n'est pas mon affaire. You 
know we are always happy to see you, and a day 
longer would be an increase to our pleasure." 
" Believe me, my dear Sir," said Sydney, with 
warmth, " mt/ pleasure would far exceed any I 
could afford, but I cannot stay, business of an un- 
pleasant nature requires my immediate presence 
in London." — ^"Say no more," cried Mr. Mel- 
ville, " I was disappointed, and a little cross, but 
neither I nor any other person have any right to 
pry into your affairs. I hope while we are in 
town you will again join our family circle." — " I 
look forward to meeting you in London with 
pleasure equal to the regret I feel at quitting you 
now," said Sydney : as he spoke his eyes met 
Margaret's, and his looks told her his words were 
addressed to herself. 

" You have disentangled your netting, have 
you not, Margaret?" enquired Amelia ; she then 
added in a lower tone, " What a pity you cannot 
unravel yonder mystery in the same space of 
time I Do you understand him?" — " I have not 
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tried/* answered Margaret, ^^ what Major Sydney 
wishes known he will communicate." — " Per- 
haps/* said Miss Dumford, '^ you know already ! 
both so secret, so demure, 'so fitly formed to 
meet by nature.' " 

During the evening, Sydney found an oppor- 
tunity of privately addressing Margaret, and re- 
questing an interview the following morning. 
'^ I cannot explain a//," added he, '^ but must not 
leave you thus." Scarcely knowing what she 
said, Margaret consented. 

Neither Margaret nor Sydney thought they 
rose particularly early the next morning, yet they 
found themselves alone in the breakfast room a 
quarter of an hour before the usual time : '' I 
scarcely know how to avail myself of this de- 
sired opportunity, Margaret," said Sydney, with 
embarrassment, '^ I wish to lay my heart open 
before you, yet I dare not do so ; how, above all 
duplicity as you are, shall I dare to request you 
will keep our attachment secret for the present, 
even from youi' uncle ?" Margaret's countenance 
betrayed the pain this extraordinary request oc- 
casioned. '^ I guess all that is passing in your 
mind, dearest Margaret," continued Sydney, '^ I 
know appearances must weigh against me, and 
after my comments on Mr. Seymour's behaviour, 
you must be astonished at my conduct. If you 
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knew all, though you must condemn me, your 
censures could not be more severe than those of 
my own conscience ; I am assured you would 
pity, and I even dare hope you would still love 
me : you promised never to condemn me un- 
heard : see me then a^in before you inform Mr. 
Melville.' 

Margaret felt the impropriety of engaging her- 
self without the consent of her uncle, who had 
been as a father to her from her infancy ; her 
heart was torn by contending emotions ; for the 
first time her prudence deserted her, and the 
earnest entreaties of Sydney succeeded in obtain- 
ing a reluctant promise of secrecy till his anival 
in London. Approaching footsteps only allowed- 
Sydney time to say, " Whatever you hear of me, 
Margaret, keep your faith unshaken till we meet : 
if I cannot then clear niyeelf, I will release you 
from your engagement." At that moment Mrs. 
Melville entered the room, and the rest of the 
party soon assembling, the conversation turned 
on their approaching journey to London. Syd- 
ney endeavoured to appear cheerful, but he was 
evidently more depressed in spirits than could 
be accounted for by a short absence. Hurrying 
over his adieux, he drove off, leaving two wander- 
ing heads and one heavy heart. 

" George is very strange !" said Mrs. Melville, 
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'^ I wonder what his business in town can possi- 
bly be !" — ^^ I wonder, likewise/' replied her 
husband, ^^ but shall not try to discover.'' Mr. 
Melville retired to his library, and his wife to her 
dressing-room, while Margaret, alike afraid of 
encountering the satirical remarks of Amelia, if 
she remained in the drawing-room, or sought in 
solitude the relief she so much required, at 
length determined on the former, and employed 
herself in copying music as an excuse for silence. 
Amelia was unusually serious, and reclining on 
a sofa took up a book, though apparently more 
engrossed with her own thoughts than its contents. 
The cousins had continued their occupations 
without interruption on either side for some 
time, when a footman brought in a letter for 
Amelia : her color fled on reading the direction : 
she rose hastily and quitted the room. Margaret 
observed her agitation, but made no remark; 
and having copied the music, she retired to her 
dressing-room, which joined that of her cousin. 
As she passed Amelia's door, she heard hysterical 
sobs proceeding firom within ; she paused, but a 
moment's reflection convinced her, from whatever 
source the sorrows of her cousin proceeded, her 
commiseration was not desired: she therefore 
passed on, shutting her dressing-room door loud 
enough to inform Amelia she was overheard ; 
but the violence of her grief appeared entirely 
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to absorb her, for the bursts of sorrow continued 
uninterrupted during half an hour : her grief 
then seemed to hare worn itself out, her sobs be- 
came less audible, and at length died gradually 
away. 

Amelia did not leave her chamber till Mr. 
Cameron, who was engaged to dine at Shrub- 
lands, arrived: all traces of tears had then 
vanished, but she looked pale andlanguid. " My 
dear Amelia," cried Mrs. Melville, " how ill you 
look ! what ia the matter 2" — " Nothing, ma'am," 
replied she, " I had a severe headache in the 
morning, but am now quite recovered." Mr. 
Cameron's concern at Miss Dumford's indisposi- 
tion, was extreme, nor did he endeavour to con- 
ceal his anxiety. A gloom pervaded the whole 
party, and the evening passed heavily away. 

The following day Margaret received an invita- 
tion from her Iriend Lady Lorimer, to pass a 
short time at Hurstbrook Park, and it was de- 
cided she should remain till the day preceding 
their journey to London. In the quiet of Lady 
Lorimer's society, Margaret found great relief; 
it was comfort to be removed from the fear of 
Amelia's remarks, though, since the arrival of 
the letter, she appeared too much absorbed to find 
her usual pleasure in tormenting. 

On the appointed day, Mrs. Melville sent the 
carnage for Margaret, who, on arriving at 
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Shrublands, found her aunt alone. '' You may 
be surprised at some news I have to tell you/* 
said Mrs. Melville, as soon as Margaret was 
seated, '' yet I do not think you can l>e, as you 
must have observed Mr. Cameron's attentions 
to Amelia; he has made her an offer and 
is accepted." — " Accepted !'' exclaimed Mar- 
garet, unable to conceal her surprise. *' You 
are astonished on account of his age, I sup- 
pose ?" said Mrs. Melville, *' for there can be no 
other objection to Mr. Cameron : it is indeed a 
splendid match, though certainly not more than 
her beauty entitled her to expect.'' Margaret 
remained silent, but Mrs. Melville was so well 
amused in anticipations of happiness for Amelia 
from her splendid marriage, that the taciturnity 
of her niece was unobserved, who, seizing the 
first pause in her aunt's monologue, sought 
Amelia in her dressing-room, to congratulate 
her on her future prospects. 

^' You were surprised, no doubt !" said Miss 
Dumford. Margaret confessed she was. *' Four 
thousand a year with an agreeable man, though 
a little too old, is not to be despised by a penny- 
less girl, and love in a cottage is not at all 
suited to my taste," said Amelia. '' You are the 
best judge," replied Margaret, *' I have only 
to offer my sincerest wishes for your happiness." 
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CHAPTER IV. 




The 22d of Fehruarj' dawned most auspiciously 
for the long anticipated journey to London. On 
80 tright a day, even at that early season, Shrub- 
lands began to look cheerful ; yet only Mr. Mel- 
ville left it with regret. Margaret visited all 
her favorite shrubs and plants ; but the novelty of 
a first winter in London, added to the hope of 
meeting Sydney, prevented any uneasiness at ex- 
changing pure air and early flowers for a three 
months' residence in Brook-street. Mrs. Melville 
was all bustle and delight, while Amelia's lovely 
countenance beamed with an animation that 
astonished Margaret. 

Mr. Cameron joined them a few days after their 
arrival in town, and his extreme anxiety pre- 
vailed on Miss Durnford to consent to their mar- 
riage taking place within a month. Tlie inter- 
mediate time passed without any event, except a 
letter from Sydney to Mr. Melville, saying he 
could not be in town in less than six weeks ; 
Margaret's hopes were thus deferred, yet absence 
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endearing Sydney more to her affectionate heart, 
she thought only of the apparent sincerity of his 
attachment, and indulged the soothing idea that 
the mystery would be explained on his arrival. 

The wedding took place early in April, and 
after passing a short time at Brighton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cameron took possession of a house in 
Park-lane for the season. Amelia appeared so 
perfectly happy, that Margaret almost doubted 
the evidence of her senses as to Mr. Seymour 
being the stranger in the wood : his name had 
only been mentioned once when Mrs. Melville 
had asked Mr. Cameron for his friend, and was 
told he had been in attendance on a sick relation 
ever since he left the Grange. '^ Seymour has 
great expectations from his cousin,*' said Mr. 
Cameron, " but I doubt if they will be realized." 

The return of Mr. and Mrs. Cameron gave the 
signal for gaiety to commence. Mrs. Melville 
appeared to think the bride ought to live in 
company, and her new carriage, containing her- 
self and aunt, was seen in the park every day. 
Margaret was sometimes of the party, but more 
frequently took an airing with her uncle in the 
environs of London. Most of their Hampshire 
neighbours were in town; and parties, dances, 
and operas afforded a constant round of amuse- 
ment. The spirits and health of Margaret began 
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to droop ; but Mrs. Melvillfi and Mrs. Cameron 
appeared in the zenith of happiness. 

ITie last week in April had arrived when Mi. 
Melville received a letter from Sydney, again 
regretting the impossibility of his joining them 
in Brook-street. This second delay was a heavy 
disappointment to Margaret; the gaiety which 
had passed the days and weeks away more lightly, 
and probably prevented her thoughts from dwell- 
ing so eoHBtantly on Sydney as they would have 
done in the retirement of Shruhlands, had nearly 
lost its charm before the arrival of the letter; 
after hearing the intelligence, this constant round 
of pleasure became not only uninteresting but 
irksome. She frequently excused herself from 
joining her aunt and Amelia, under the plea of 
remaining with her uncle. Mr. Cameron would 
gladly have passed many evenings in the same 
quiet way, could he have prevailed on his lovely 
bride to resign company for a short time; but 
when he proposed it, Amelia, with a fascinating 
smile, would promise to be very domestic when 
they returned to the Grange. 

A week after the arrival of Sydney's letter, the 
family in Brook-street were engaged to dine with 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, and proceed from their 
house to a concert at the Argyll rooms. As they 
were passing through Grosvenor-square, Marga- 
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ret*8 attention was attracted to a gentleman whose 
strong resemblance to Sydney inclined her to 
mention the likeness to her companions ; but, 
before she could conquer her agitation sufficiently 
to speak, the gentleman looked towards the car- 
riage, and immediately became apparently as 
much agitated as herself; for wrapping bis cloak 
closely around him, he hastily passed on. 

Margaret*s astonishment now deprived her of 
speech more completely than agitation had done 
before : Mr, and Mrs. Melville were engaged in 
conversation, and did not observe her varying 
complexion. She would have concluded she was 
deceived, had not the agitation of the stranger on 
observing the carriage, revived doubts which had 
only been temporarily lulled, and which his last 
letter had already awakened. She endeavoured 
to force her spirits on their arrival in Park-lane, 
but, notwithstanding her utmost efforts, she could 
not succeed. Mr. Cameron kindly enquired whe- 
ther London disagreed with her, — '' perhaps,'* 
added he, ^* you have had too much dissipation.** 
'^ Margaret,*' said Mrs. Melville hastily, '^ will 
never hurt herself by dissipation ; I never saw 
such a mope ; she is always staying at home with 
her uncle.**— '^ Love of retirement is an attach- 
ment I should never blame,*' replied Mr. Came- 
ron, fixing his eyes involuntarily on Amelia, with 
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a look of tender reproach ; he appeared instantly 
to regret what he had uttered, lest she might take 
it as a reproof, and turned the conversation. The 
cloud that passed over Amelia's hrow showed that 
she considered his remark in that light, and her 
hasty temper induced her to include Margaret in 
her anger, which the latter perceiving, rejoiced 
in her ignorance of what had passed on the way. 
Margaret accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Cameron 
to the concert, and a slight bustle in Regent' 
street obliged the coachman to stop, when Ame- 
lia looking out to discover the cause, exclaimed, 
" How very like that horse is to Major Sydney's 
beautiful Womba, a perfect resemblance, and 
the cabriolet is very like his, look Margaret, is it 
not?" Amelia had not an idea of Sydney's being 
even near London, but ou turning her head as 
she spoke, the deep blushes of Margaret raised 
her suspicions. " Is it the name alone," said she, 
" which has the power of rouge, or do you know 
Major Sydney to be in town?" "You read his 
last letter to my uncle," said Margaret. " You 
would bear cross examination well, Margaret, 
but I must endeavour to see the owner of this 
cabriolet." She looked out again, but whoever 
was in it had succeeded in extricating himself 
from the throng, and soon after their coachman 
(vas equally fortunate. " Now tell me, Margaret," 
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said Mrs. Cameron, ^* do you think Major Sydney 
can be in town ?** *^ Why should I think so when 
he told my uncle he could not fix any period, and 
why should he be in London, and not come to 
Brook-street?'* '^Oh! you know best, I hare 
not the key to Major Sydney's plans and myste- 
ries, as you have.'* An involuntary sigh from 
Margaret betrayed some secret uneasiness, which 
Mr. Cameron observing, said, '* Be more consi- 
derate, Amelia ; the time is not very long past 
when you might have thoughts you wished to 
conceal.** A slight blush tinged Amclia*s cheek 
as she cast a side glance at Margaret, whose 
thoughts, as well as her own, recurred to the 
stranger in the wood. 

The concert afforded pleasure to all but Mar- 
garet, her mind bad been too much agitated to 
be lulled by the sweetest strains : she found 
music could soften, but not soothe, and it was 
with difficulty she could refrain from tears. 

Mrs. Cameron called the next day to take Mrs. 
Melville and Margaret to Brompton, to select a 
fresh assortment of plants. During their drive, 
as her aunt and Amelia were engaged in a dis- 
quisition on the most beautiful exotics, Marga- 
rets attention was attracted by the beauty of a 
cottage omee standing in a garden decorated 
with a variety of shrubs and flowers ; the veran- 
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dah was ornamented with creeping plants, and 
the balcony filled with exotics : it was altogether 
fitted lip with the utmost elegance and taste. 
As she was gazing at the house, the garden gate 
was opened by a gentleman : she could not he 
again deceived, it was Sydney himself. Mr. 
Cameron's arms and liveries were scarcely known 
by him, and he did not look into the carriage as 
he passed. Margaret's faintness could not have 
passed unnoticed, had not Amelia and her aunt 
been wholly absorbed in the merits of red or 
white camelia^, and when they at length ob- 
served her unusual paleness, she pleaded a sudden 
attack of headache. 

On their return from their drive, she found 
herself quite unequal to fulfil her engagement to 
a party at Mrs. Selwyn's, and seized the excuse of 
remaining with her uncle. 

During two days Margaret was too unwell to 
leave the house ; on the third another trial awaited 
her; a letter was brought to Mr. Melville as she 
was reading to him in the library. Margaret 
trembled on recognizing Sydney's writing, and 
when her uncle exclaimed : " Here is good news 
at last, George will dine with us to-day," all 
color fled from her cheek, and she could not utter 
a word. Mr. Melville was too much occupied in 
writing an answer to observe bis niece, and be- 
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fore he had concluded, she made an excuse for 
retiring to her room, where she remained in the 
greatest agitation till she was summoned to at> 
tend her uncle in his drive. Mr. Melville or-» 
dered the carriage to the nursery grounds, and 
as they again passed the beautifiU cottage, Mar- 
garet observed a groom holding a horse whilst a 
lady mounted. She appeared about three or four 
and thirty, extremely beautiful, her figure was 
fine, tall, and inclined to en bon point. ^' A very 
fine woman !*' observed Mr. Melville, as she rode 
past, " 1 wonder who she is.'' Margaret won- 
dered also, but dared not trust herself to reply, 
and Mr. Melville's attention was soon withdrawn 
by some passing object. 

Not so easily could poor Margaret forget what 
she had seen; her thoughts were so intently 
fixed on the events of the last week, as to render 
Jfier absence of mind visible even to Mr. Melville ; 
but he still attributed it to her languid state, and 
only redoubled his attentions, while every fresh 
display of his kindness pierced her naturally 
ingenuous heart. 

They arrived in Brook-street before Mrs. Mel- 
ville returned from her drive with Mrs. Cameron, 
and Margaret retired to her dressing-room to 
compose herself before she encountered her aunt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cameron and Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn 
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were expected to dinner, to the great comfort of 
Margaret, as she hoped to pass more unnoticed 
than if they had been quite alone, and her heart 
involuntarily whispered that Sydney might find 
an unohserved moment for conversation. Marga- 
ret's watch warned her to descend, as she wished 
to he in the drawing-room hefore Sydney arrived ; 
she was however too late ; for on opening the 
door she saw him standing hy the window with 
her uncle : slie felt unahle to proceed, yet knew 
it was impossible to retreat, as Sydney had per- 
ceived her entrance ; his complexion varied, hut 
his expressions of pleasure at seeing her after so 
long an rhsence, were warmer than they had 
heen at Shmblands, unless when they were un- 
observed. 

Mr. and Mrs, Cameron and the Selwjns arrived 
shortly aft«r, and dinner was soon announced ; 
onfortunately for Margaret's hopes, she was 
placed between her uncle and Mr. Camerdn, Syd- 
ney being on the opposite side, by Mrs. Selwyn, 
whose incessant demands on the exclusive atten- 
tion of every man, left him little leisure even for 
general conversation, Margaret could not avoid 
observing an unusual expression of seriousness in 
his couutenance when he thought himself un- 
noticed ; at other times he endeavoured to be 
more than commonly gay. 
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As Mrs. Melville was on the point of proposing 
to retire, Mrs. Selwyn turned abruptly to Major 
Sydney, exclaiming, " Pray do tell me who lives 

at that beautiful cottage near 's nursery 

ground at Brompton ?" — " I do not know which 
cottage you mean among so many,*' said Sydney, 
his color rising. " Oh ! you know the one 
I mean, for I saw you knocking at the door 
yesterday." ** Really," added Sydney, nearly 
losing his self-possession, as he noticed the 
penetrating eyes of Mrs. Cameron fixed on him, 
and on turning from her, observed the pale cheeks 
of Margaret, while she almost involuntarily 
looked at him, as if watching breathlessly for 
his answer, and then cast her eyes on the table : 
^* Really I paid so many visits yesterday, I do 
not recollect ; I suppose you mean Lady Brom- 
ley's." — " No, it is not her's, it is more than half 
a mile beyond." Sydney's confusion became 
apparent, but after a moment's hesitation, he 
replied, " Oh ! you must mean Mrs. Brown's 
cottage." — ^^ Mrs. Brown's," replied Mrs. Selwyn, 
what a common name for the inhabitant of so 
romantic a cottage ; I thought it would have been 
Montague or Doricourt, or some equaUy pretty 
name." Mrs. Melville seized the first moment 
of Mrs. Selwyn's silence to propose retiring, be- 
ing now convinced Amelia's idea of the ^ afiaire 
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du cceur' was not without foundation, and every 
lady except Mrs. Selwyn left the room, convinced 
no Mrs. Brown would be found in the pretty 
cottage. Margaret still retained her trust in 
Sydney, though the most cruel anxiety rent her 
confiding heart. 

When the gentlemen joined them, Sydney ap- 
peared to dread the farther interrogations of Mrs. 
Selwyn, and seized the opportunity of her being 
engaged in singing a duet with Amelia, to address 
Margaret in a low voice : " Do you remain firm 
to your promise ? " — ^*^ I do," she replied, " though 
my heart has been more cruelly torn than you 
imagine." — ^' To what do you allude," cried Syd- 
ney, turning pale as he spoke. The conclusion 
of the song prevented any reply, and the conver- 
sation became general till the party separated. 

The following day Sydney dined in Brook- 
street, andaccompanied the family to the opera, 
where they were joined by Mr. and Mrs. Came- 
ron. A dread of Amelia's satirical remarks pre- 
vented any attempt at private conversation 
between George and Margaret. On quitting the 
theatre, Margaret and Sydney were delayed by 
the crowd ^ and as they were endeavouring to re- 
join their party, the beautiful inhabitant of the 
cottage passed before them, resting on the arm 
of an elderly gentleman, who was evidently a 
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foreigner. She instantly obsenred Sydney, whose 
anxiety to pass unseen was too visible to be un- 
noticed by his companion. "Major Sydney," 
said the lady, ^ I sent a note to your hotel to- 
day, and was informed you were gone to the 
opera, — ^here I sought you, thinking to find you 
alone; I was not aware," added she, lowering 
her voice, though evidently intending to be heard 
by Margarejt, " that you had ladies of your party." 
" I have," replied Sydney, endeavouring to ap- 
pear at ease, ^ and I trust that will plead my 
apology for leaving you now ; I fear we shall 
miss the rest of our party." — " My note requires 
an immediate answer," said the lady, standing 
so as to prevent Sydney's passing, " fix a time 
now for seeing me : this gentleman, who does 
not understand English, will leave me when he 
has seen me to my cottage ; will you then call 
on me before you return home to-night ? " Though 
the gentleman did not understand English, Mar- 
garet did, and was lost in astonishment at the 
authoritative eagerness of the lady's tone. " I 
will call to-morrow," said Sydney, endeavouring 
to proceed. — ^^ To-night," exclaimed the stranger, 
I wiU not sleep till I have seen you." The ve- 
hemence of her manner exciting general obser- 
vation, Sydney hastily exclaimed "To-night, 
then, if you so much desire an interview ; at pre- 
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sent I am engaged," — ^and he hurried Margaret 
on almost by force, while her countenance too 
plainly discovered the anguish of her heart. 
" Margaret, dear Margaret," said Sydney, as they 
were proceeding in search of the carriage, " what 
opinion must you form of me ? will your promise 
prevail over appearances, and plead for me yet 
longer, when I own this person has a power I 
dare not at present disobey, and that I cannot, 
as I hoped, explain the mysterious chain which 
binds me ? I hoped you would not have seen 
her till I could clear myself, if not entirely to 
your satisfaction, so far as not to forfeit, what I 
prize above worlds — your love. May I trust 
that is not lost for ever?" 

" Not my love," replied Margaret. 

" But your esteem," added Sydney. " Oh ! Mar- 
garet, could you know the more than indifference 
with which I must attend this woman^s com- 
mands before I return to my apartments, you 
would pity me : believe me, I go to-night but for 
your sake ; if I left her till to-morrow, she would 
contrive to ruin me in your estimation for ever." 

They Jiad now reached the caniage. Before 
Sydney handed her in, he said, " Assure me, 
Margaret, that you will not retract your promise." 
Overcome by his eyident distress, she faintly 
replied, " Not yet." — ^^ 1 thank you, he exclaimed 
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with fervour, ^^ I will move heaven and earth to 
clear myself in your eyes before I leave this 
place." 

Four days elapsed, and Sydney did notapj>ear. 
The dread of Amelia alone enabled Margaret to 
sustain any semblance of cheerfulness: when 
left to herself, her spirits entirely failed. 

On the fifth morning Mrs. Melville accompa- 
nied Amelia to make calls : Margaret declined 
joining them, and was happy to hear her uncle 
say he would not ask her to ride with him, as he 
was going into the city. Rejoiced at being alone, 
she retired to her dressing-room to indulge the 
train of melancholy thoughts, which would not 
be completely banished, even in company. She 
had not been a quarter of an hour alone when, 
her maid informed her Major Sydney was in the 
drawing-room. Much as Margaret desired this 
interview, her agitation, now the time was ac- 
tually arrived, almost deprived her of the power 
of motion: she waited till the servant had re- 
tired, and then exerting her utmost endeavours 
to appear composed, joined Sydney, who seemed 
quite as little at ease. 

An attempt at indifferent conversation equally 
ill supported on both sides, was followed by a 
silence of some duration, which Sydney at length 
interrupted :— ^^ Precious as these minutes are to 
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ine,Margaret, and anxiously as Iwatched the rest 
of the family from the house, lurking about as if 
my intentions were evil, to meet with you alone 
before iny departure for' Dover; yet having suc- 
ceeded, my courage fails, and I know not how to 
tell you the purport of my visit." He paused, 
but received no reply fiom Margai-et, whose 
trembling form betrayed the excess of her agita- 
tion. " I hoped, Margaret," continued Sydney, 
" to have cleared myself in your eyes, and to have 
solicited your uncle's consent to our union before 
I left London, and now with what different 
feelings am I obliged to seek a parting interview. 
I cannot explain the mystery, I dare not even 
tell you the name of the destroyer of oiu" peace, 
though why should I speak thus severely of one 
whose happiness is wrecked with my own? 
Folly on both sides has ruined us, and I have in- 
volved you in my misfortunes by one sel:68h 
question ; yet I could not leave Shrublands with- 
out ascertaining whether you loved another." 

Margaret heard him without any attempt at 
interruption. " Dearest Margaret," continued 
Sydney, " say but that you forgive me ! I have 
always owned that you must blame me for past 
events; but miserable, even more miserable than 
X now am, should I be, if I dispaired of excul- 
pating myself eic many months have passed ; for 
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nerer will I allow myself the selfish gratification 
of seeing you again, till I can openly declare my 
lore. Do you forgive me ? Your promise of not 
condemning me I dare no longer claim ; though 
it would be my only source of comfort during my 
exile." 

^^ I do forgive you " cried Margaret, her full 
heart at leng^ finding relief in tears, ^* and I 
will not yet condemn you ; though it is giving, 
perhaps, proof of too strong an attachment to one 
who appears so mysteriously connected with 
another." 

Sydney thanked her in the warmest terms for 
the extension of her promise. ^' If I am ever at 
liberty to claim you," he added, ^^ I trust I shall 
prove myself not undeserving the reliance you 
have placed in me. I dare not encounter Mr. 
Melville at present, and the servant told me he 
would not be long absent : will you say I shall 
return to dinner ; and then, Margaret, how cold, 
how foreign to all I feel, must I appear ! I hope 
Mrs. Cameron is not expected to-day ?" — " She 
does not dine here," replied Margaret, ^^ but is 
to call for my aunt in her way to Mr. Selwyn's 
this evening." — " Then I shall take my leave 
before her arrival ; I am too much disturbed at 
present to endure her persiflage." Margaret con- 
tinued to weep in silence, and after renewing 
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his professions of unalterable attachment^ he tore 
himself away. 

Sydney could not conceal an unusual gravity 
in his mamier.on his appearance at dinner, which 
Mr. Melville imputed to some unpleasant circum- 
stance that he evidently did not wish to intrust 
to his knowledge. Mrs. Melville attributed his 
seriousness to the unfortunate exposure made by 
Mrs. Selwyn ; and as she feared the history of 
Mrs. Brown would not afford her any pleasure, 
she for once repressed her curiosity most wonder- 
fully. 

The time for parting arrived — ^it was over — 

*' And is be gone on sudden solitude ? 
How oft that fearful question will intrude; 
'Twas but an instant past, and bere be stood." 

Margaret repeated these lines to herself as she 
retired to her chamber, and even the heart of 
Medora, as she watched the lessening sail of the 
Corsair, could not have been more sad. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The houses in Park-lane and Brook-street were 
engaged till the 20th of June, for the gratification 
of Mrs. Melville and Mrs. Cameron, hoth ladies 
appearing anxious to enter into every gaiety the 
metropolis could afford. Mr. Melville was heartily 
tired of London, and longing to see the improve- 
ments in his plantations. ^^ There will not be a 
wedding to keep us in town so late next year/' 
said he, " for should your's take place, Margaret, 
I am sure you will not wish to pass the honey- 
moon in dissipation.'^ Margaret blushed more 
than the occasion required, but her uncle never 
thought of finding out for whom she blushed, 
and no one else was present. Mr. Cameron, 
though he liked London in the season, and gaiety 
in moderation, had had enough of the former and 
a surfeit of the latter, and hoped his bride's taste 
for dissipation would have cooled before the next 
spring. Margaret was weary of London, yet felt 
the retirement of Shrublands would afford her 
little relief. She was probably under less restraint 
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in a crowd, than when, from the absence of Ame- 
lia, her aunt would be more dependent on her for 
amusement. The morning previous to the two 
families leaving town, Amelia and her aunt were 
engaged in shopping, and Mr. Melville was out 
on business, while Margaret employed herself in 
giving her maid directions for her different pack- 
ages. She was thus eng^ed, when a servant 
informed her a stranger. wished to see her who 
would not send up her name. Sydney immedi- 
ately rose to her thoughts, and she imagined the 
stranger might bring news from him. 

On entering the drawing-room, her surprise 
may be conceived on seeing the owner of the 
cottage. Margaret remained immoveable with 
astonishment, while the lady advanced to meet 
her, saying, '^ I have the pleasure of addressing 
Miss Lennox ?'' Margaret bowed, but without 
inviting her to be seated. " My business will 
occupy some time,'^ continued the stranger, seating 
herself on the sofa. Margaret was compelled to 
do the same, but had not power to articulate a 
word. ^^ I come, Miss Lennox, unknown as I 
am to you, to snatch you from the vortex of misery 
into which the perfidy of the most fascinating, and 
at the same time the most cold-hearted, calculat- 
ing man, has already plunged me. Your varying 
color tells me you know to whom I allude, — 
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Major Sydney. You cannot deny that he has 
professed his attachment to you, though it is 
unknown to your fkoiily, as best suits his purpose. 
J was young, and I may add lovely as yourself, 
when, unfortunatdy for my future peace of mind, 
chance threw me in Major Sydney's society ; — 
you know his attractions ; could I, inexperienced, 
without any relations to guide me, resist his per- 
suasions, when you have fallen a victim to his 
flatteries, girded by a kind uncle and aunt, who 
I understand have been as parents to you from 
your youth f ' The stranger gazed on her, her 
large soft black eyes, apparently beaming with 
pity, yet her words were daggers. Margaret 
remained silent ; she continued, ^^ Miss Lennox, 
trust a warning voice, though from a stranger — 
I am a wife ! — Sydney dare not marry you ! — " 

Margaret heard no more — she sank senseless 
on the sofa ; on recovering she found the stranger 
assisting her maid in applying the usual restora- 
tives : before she could gain power to address her, 
the lady, pressing her hand tenderly and saying, 
" I will now leave you to the care of your maid — 
you shall hear more from me at some future 
period,'' quitted the room, leaving Margaret like 
one awakened from a dream. 

She was obliged to descend to falsehood in 
answering the enquiries of her servant, by attri- 
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buting her indisposition to the heat of the wea- 
ther ; she desired to be left alone, adding, " you 
need not mention the visit of this lady ; she is 
known only to me." 

Painful in the extreme were Margarets thoughts 
when she retired to the solitude of her chamber ; 
to the agony occasioned by the communication of 
the lady, were added the keen reproaches of her 
own heart. To what equivocation had the impru- 
dent promise, given in an unguarded moment, 
betrayed her ! Reflection only increased her 
misery, — she knew not how to act. 

Earnestly as she wished to seek consolation 
from the counsel of her uncle, Margaret at length 
determined to endure the heavy afSiction which 
at present overwhelmed her in silence, till she 
saw or heard of Sydney again. 

The next morning brought a farewell to London 
dissipation for some months ; and a journey of a 
few hours restored the two families safelv to their 
respective homes. Mr. Melville invited his wife 
and Margaret to accompany him round the shrub- 
bery after dinner, which the former rather pet- 
tishly declined ; " she should have sufficient time 
to explore the grounds before she left Shrublands 
again." Mr. Melville was too much accustomed 
to these little ebullitions of temper on a return 
from town to make any answer; and finding a 
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willing companion in Margaret, they made a 
circuit of the shrubberies and the wood. 

Mr. Melville was delighted with the progress 
his plantations had made, and even Margaret felt 
a kind of pleasure in returning to her flowers and 
shrubs. The balmy air of a summer's evening 
felt reviving after being immured in the smoke of 
Brook-streety and the chorus of birds was cer- 
tainly far preferable to the din of London cries. 
^^ How fashion inverts the seasons !'' said Mr. 
Melville ; " a London winter now begins, when 
spring is putting forth her beauties to entice us 
to remain in the country, and those places of 
public amusement which would afford a pleasant 
variety, in moderation be it observed, during the 
long nights of winter, are thronged with fashion- 
ables beyond * the day of middle summer.' " Mar- 
garet and her uncle remained on the lawn till 
they had watched the last ray of the sun as it 
sank behind the distant hills, and marked the 
golden clouds that succeeded his departure. 
" Claude alone could do justice to such a sky," 
said Mr. Melville, " but I must not forget that 
you are still more delicate than 1 could wish : 
you are not the robust country girl I took to 
London, and look quite tired with this ramble." 
Margaret really was fatigued; but more of 
the languor in her countenance was attribut- 
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able to the train her ideas had followed while 
they were silently watching the close of day. Her 
thoughts had flown to Sydney, and every object 
around reminded her of him ; — the wood parti- 
cularly brought his comments on Mr. Seymour 
to her remembrance. The words ^' I am a wife V^ 
rang in her ears: yet could they be true, after all 
he had said to her on that very spot? 

The inhabitants of Shrublands and the Grange 
had been at home a month without the occurrence 
of any event worth recording. No news of 
Sydney had arrived, nor had Margaret received 
the further communication promised by the 
stranger ; her grief and anxiety continued un- 
abated, but she endured her mental sufferings 
with so much fortitude, as to elude even the 
suspicions of Amelia. Mr. and Mrs. Melville ob- 
served her languid looks, but attributed them to 
want of strength, and trusted the country air 
would restore her usual bloom. 

Mrs. Cameron had hitherto kept her promise of 
being quite domestic ; and if the attentions of a 
husband could have satisfied her, she had all she 
could have desired in her home. She appeared 
sensible of his attachment, and Margaret thought, 
began to feel fully convinced of his worth, yet 
from her conversation at times she was grieved 
to find a great share of her wish for universal 
admiration still lingered in her heart. 
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A favorable opportunity far interrupting the 
calm of which both Amelia and her aunt were 
growing weary, was occasioned by the arrival of 
a new family in the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Melville was wandering listlessly round 
the shrubbery with Margaret one fine morning, 
when she was agreeably surprised by seeing 
Mrs. Cameron coming to meet them. ^* I have 
been to the house," said she, ^^ and was directed 
to search for you here. I have left the carriage 
at the gate, and am going to run away with you. 
Mr. Cameron has promised me a dinner party 
next week, and I must make my first call on the 
new family at the Priory, before I send my invi- 
tation. Mrs. Melville gladly agreed to Amelia's 
proposal, and Margaret could make no objection ; 
indeed all places were alike indifferent to her. 

^^ I understand," said Amelia, when they were 
seated in the carriage, ^^ these new Priory people 
are most delightful." — " Are they so very charm- 
ing f" asked Mrs. Melville. " Not in the way you 
mean ; but if people are not very elegant and 
pleasing, I would rather have them quite outres, 
and I understand these Rowcrofts are new people 
in every sense of the word, they are perfect par- 
venus. The papa, it seems, made his fortune in 
some warm comfortable sort of business, and 
dying, left it to his only son, who appears to 
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think as to the method of gaining the thousands, 
' what recied it how,' at least to other people, 
for he keeps the secret so faithfully, that no per- 
son can possibly unravel the mystery." 

" Prepare foran exhibition of pomp and splend- 
our," said Mrs. Cameron, as they stopped at the 
gates of the Priory. " What a pity," continued 
she, as they proceeded up the avenue of beautiful 
lime trees, "that the extravagance of the late 
Sir Edmund Barton has obliged the owner of this 
venerable pile to relinquish it to these parvenus," 

A footman, in an extremely gay livery, ushered 
the party into a drawing room, informing them 
the ladies were in their boudoir, and would be 
with them presently. Amelia employed the five 
minutes that elapsed before their entrance, in ex- 
amining the room, which was embellished with 
every variety of drawings, paintings, and prints, 
all kinds of expensive show books, china, and 
eveiy sort of ornament the London bazaars could 
afford ; a grand piano-forte, and a superb harp, 
with music books in abundance. " They must 
be dilletanti," said Amelia, " how delightful !" 

l"he door opened, and two young ladies en- 
tered, dressed in the very extreme of fashion : 
the eldest was a tall slim pretty girl, who flattered 
herself her forte was vivacity, and in order to 
succeed in her part, kept not only her eyes but 
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her whole person in perpetual motion. The 
younger sister Juliana, was a different style of 
beauty, and thought an elegant languor most in 
character with her charms. 

We are very glad to see you, Mrs. Melville," 
said Miss Rowcroft, familiarly holding out her 
hand, which the good-natured Mrs. Melville took, 
while Miss Juliana addressed Mrs. Cameron in 
the same tone of long acquaintance : this was 
too much for Amelia, who, bowing haughtily, 
was seized with a convenient shortness of sight, 
and overlooked the proffered hand, which was 
immediately transferred to Margaret. Mrs. 
Melville introduced the subject of their new re- 
sidence, enquiring how they liked the surround- 
ing country, and Amelia fearing her hauteur 
would deprive her of her promised amusement, 
relaxed from her extreme coldness to draw the 
young ladies forth : fortunately the Miss Rowcrofts 
did not imagine anybody could be proud to them, 
and thought Mrs. Cameron only a little shy. 

In answer to some observation Mrs. Cameron 
made on the beauty of the fine old trees scattered 
in groups around the house, Miss Rowcroft said 
they were very large, but her brother thought of 
planting some poplars among them, they were 
quick of growth, and would make a pretty 
variety. " Poplars !" exclaimed Amelia ; " in a 
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row, I hope, they will correspond so well with the 
fine avenue." — " Yes, in a row, of course," 
answered Miss Rowcroft, never doubting' the 
sincerity of Mrs. Cameron's advice. " I plead for 
some weeping willows," said Miss Juliana, in a 
sentimental voice. "Beautiful?" replied Mrs. 
Cameron, " planted alternately with the poplars, 
the contrast woidd be exquisite." Each sister 
vied in agreeing with all that Amelia proposed, 
and though angry with her cousin for " fool- 
ing them to their very bent," Margaret could 
scarcely refrain from smiling at the ludicroiu 
alterations to which they assented. 

" You knew this place when Sir Edmund 
Barton resided here, Mrs. Melville, did you not ?" 
inquired Miss Rowcroft. "Not when the late 
Sir Edmund lived here ; he was abroad many 
years before his death. I knew the present Sir 
Edmund, but he seldom resided here." — " No, I 
fancy not," said Miss Rowcroft, with an expres- 
sive toss of the head, " it wants a great deal of 
money to make such a house comi'ortable," look- 
ing round the room with an air of self-satisfaction, 
" more I suspect than Sir Edmund had to spend." 
No one replying to her remark, she abruptly 
turned to Amelia : " You play, of course, Mrs. 
Cameron ; you must be musical, ray brother 
would say you had a singing countenance, 
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Amelia could scarcely brook this ill-bred famili- 
aritjTy yet ber love of mischief surmounted her 
risijlg pride, and she replied, with great apparent 
simplicity, ** I have practised each instrument oc- 
casionally, and am fond of music." — ^* How glad I 
am to hear you say so ; we were afraid we should 
not find any musical people in the country — per- 
haps you draw ?" — ^^ Like most young ladies I 
leamt a little of every thing ; as to proficiency in 
any, or at least in more than one art or science, I 
believe it is seldom made by any but professional 
people, or those who are unusually gifted by 
nature." 

Miss Rowcroft's self-satisfied smile proved that 
she considered herself as a gifted person. 

Having indulged her love of the ridiculous to 
the utmost extent, Mrs. Cameron proposed re- 
turning to Shrublands : after numerous entreaties 
to stay till Mr. Rowcroft came home from his 
ride, the party succeeded in making their retreat 
amidst thanks for the visit, and assurances of an 
immediate return. The gates were scarcely 
closed before Mrs. Cameron indulged the miith 
she had with difiiculty restrained during her 
visit. " Oh ! they arc exquisite !" exclaimed 
she, ^' so amusingly absurd ! that one quite for- 
gives their impertinent familiarity. I only hope 
the brother is an equally ^precieux ridicule.' 
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Poor Sir Edmund Barton ! I am certain he would 
endure a heavy penance if he saw the present 
inhabitants of the Priory." Mrs. Melville, whose 
turn for ridicule did not equal that of her niece, 
gravely lamented over the total want of fashion 
and elegant manners, so visible in the Miss Row- 
crofts. 

The visit was returned more promptly even 
than Mrs. Cameron expected, for the next morn- 
ing the Miss Howcrofts arrived in their new car- 
riage, attended by their brother, — the latter was 
the * precieux ridicule' Amelia had desired ; he in- 
tended to be an exquisite, but thehacknied word 
dandy, alone can give a perfect idea of what he 
was. All proper etiquette being now fulfilled, 
Mn and Mrs. Cameron's invitations were dis- 
patched for July the 26th. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** How well Mr. and Mrs. Cameron look on 
horseback/' said Mrs. Melville, as she stood at the 
drawing-room window, observing them cantering 
round the lawn, ^^ and what a bloom the exercise 
has given Amelia, she looks quite beautiful.** 

Mrs. Melville and Mrs. Cameron had not met 
since the visit to the Priory, and had much to 
hear and communicate as to who had accepted 
the invitations, and who had declined. ^^ None 
have declined," said Mrs. Cameron, in answer 
to her aunt's enquiries, " and we expect two 
strangers." Amelia hesitated, and Margaret 
perceived a slight increase of color in her cheek 
as she pronounced the last word : " both are not 
strangers," said Mr. Cameron, " one," addressing 
Mrs. Melville, " was, I think, rather a favorite 
with you and Mr. Melville." — *' Mr. Seymour," 
guessed Mrs. Melville : " the same," said Amelia, 
endeavouring to look quite unconcerned, and 
adding, so immediately as to prevent any farther 
comments on his arrival, " the other is Mr. Dacres, 
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, unknown to all out 
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a friend of Mr. Selwyn's 
party. 

Mrs. Melville loved to know the particulars of 
every thing, and could not let the unexpected 
arrival of her ci-devant favorite be passed over so 
quietly. " Where is Mr. Seymour coming from ?" 
" From London last," replied Mr. Cameron, " the 
relation on whom I mentioned his being iu attend- 
ance, has been dead some weeks, and Seymour 
has been in town settling his affairs, as he is 
left executor." — "Has he gained the property 
he expected ?" asked Mrs, Melville. " He merely 
eays his cousin remembered him, but from his in- 
different manner of passing the affaii- over, I am 
nearly certain the property is left from him, as I 
always thought it would be. 

During this conversation, Amelia had been busi- 
ly engaged in looking over some drawings which 
were lying on the table; suddenly starting up 
she exclaimed : — " I want to rob your flower 
garden, Margaret, your damask roses are so much 
finer than mine ; come with me and I will choose." 

After deciding on the flowers, Am>;lia continued 
walking up and down the gravel path in silence 
for some minutes; at length she said, ' 
looked alarmed, Margaret, when you heard Mr. 
Seymour was expected;" — " you remember" said 
Margaret, " he was never so great a favorite" — 
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" of yours, as you thought he was of mine, you 
would say," interrupted Amelia, " but my dear 
cousin, pray do not look so terrified when he is 
mentioned; for if Mr. Cameron was inclined to 
play the part of Othello you really would be an 
innocent lago :'* seeing Margaret looked grave, 
she added with a feigned laugh, ^^ I suppose I 
must e'en confess to make your mind easy, or I 
shall have you in a conscientious fit acting the 
Duenna again, and as you have no Major Sydney 
to intrust at present, you will perhaps take the 
imnecessaryprecaution of requesting myhusband's 
assistance in your investigations :" — '* Amelia," 
said Margaret, ^^ I will not for an instant be- 
lieve that you are serious in what you now say; 
have you ever found me guilty of duplicity ? 
— If I had any suspicions, trust me, I would 
risk the forfeiture of your friendship by speaking 
to you openly rather than create one uneasy 
feeling in the heart of a husband who adores you ; 
but the bare mention of suspicion is an affront, 
and I am astonished the idea could ever arise in 
your mind." — " You need not be so very much 
surprised after the system of espionage which you 
and Major Sydney carried on during his visit at 
Shrublands." — " You were then unmarried, and 
I own I was perplexed and uneasy at some cir- 
cumstances which accident brought to my know- 
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ledge; I observed, not watched you, and wished 
to have spoken on the subject, but you too 
evidently shunned my confidence. Op my return 
firom Hurstbrook Park I found you happy in your 
engagement to Mr. Cameron, and Bhall 1 own 
the truth, I decided in my own mind that you 
had been indulg;ing in the veiy extreme of 
coquetry." 

" You are a good girl, Margaret," said Mrs. 
Cameron, " and though I confess I was very angry 
with you then, I now forgive you, but not your 
companion." — " MajorSydney," added she haugh- 
tily, " never took the slightest interest in me, and 
his seli constituted protectorskip WHS only to ingra- 
tiate himself with you." — " You do him injustice, 
Amelia," interrupted Margaret ; " I will answer 
for his always having your interest at heart." — " I 
wish you may find he always has yours, my dear 
Margaret ; you are strangely altered of late, and I 
strongly suspect this Joseph Surface to be the 
cause : but now for my confession : I must own 
your suspicions of my loving a little coquetry 
were well founded, and it is an amusement I 
cannot quite resign even now I am married; 
nay, do not look so demure, I shall be more 
select in my flirtations than little Mrs. Selwyn, 
and you may rely on my never exceeding the 
bounds of propriety." — " I grieve to hear you 
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Calk so lightly^ Amelia,'* said Margaret ; ** why 
even approach the verge? if you do not copy 
Mn. Selwyn, remember Mr. Cameron does 
not resemble her husband, and a much slighter 
indulgence in coquetry would render him uneaHy.'* 
^ Tou do not think Mr. Cameron is jealous do 
you? Khe be, he must be cured of that evil pro- 
pensity in the first stage of the disorder." — ^^ Oh ! 
Amelia, Amelia, why will you thus jest with every 
thing serious? How many women would envy 
you 80 kind a husband, and you affect to hold 
him in such light estimation ; I say affect, for I 
sincerely believe in your heart you value him as 
lie deserves.*' 

** My dear Margaret, if you lecture me in this 
manner I shall never have courage to finish my 
confession : I have pleaded guilty to the charge 
of coquetry, yet I believe if the siege had pro- 
ceeded it might have assumed a shape somewhat 
resembling love ; but you must recollect a letter 
I received the day of Major Sydney's departure, 
because it made me ^ un poco pensierosa' and pro- 
cured you, what I believe you despaired of 
having, a little peace." Amelia endeavoured to 
appear unconcerned as she continued, — ** That 
letter was from Mr. Seymour, informing me 
Mr. Cameron had acquainted him with his design 
of o£fering his hand to me : of course he professed 
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all proper adoration for me himself, and added 
that as the caprice of a. relation had bound him 
to an irrevocable promise of continuing single, 
he would not remain a bar to the happiness of 
his friend, but tore himself away from Amelia 
Dumford for ever. You know the result : Mr, 
Cameron oflfered himself during your absence ; be 
was not a man to be hastily rejected, and I was 
not a girl likely to die for love. Now I have 
made my confession, keep it most faithfully as 
you value my esteem ; I have only told yon the 
history, to put your mind at rest as to the state 
of my former and present feelings for Mr. 
Seymour, Pray appear a little less dismayed, 
for here come my aunt and Mr. Cameron, and 
you look as if we had met ' young love among 
the roses,' " 

Mr, Cameron came to hasten their departure, 
and Amelia resumed her usual lively manners aa 
she took her leave. Margaret was pleased with the 
trust her cousin had at last reposed in her, hut 
trembled for the dangers which her want of 
thought and extreme self confidence not only 
rendered probable, hut even invited. Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville arrived at the Grange early the 
next day, when Margaret felt a little surprised 
at tbe extreme nonchalance with which Amelia 
and MrScymour appeared to be conversing ; Mr. 
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Cameron was not present, and she thought a 
t£te-iU£te so early after their first meeting would 
have been rather embarrassing; neither party 
however appeared to feel the least restraint. 

At the proper time the company arrived : Mr. 
and Mrs. Selwyn and their guest being a short 
time after the rest of the party, rendered the 
heavy period before dinner longer than usual ; 
but the Roweroft family assisted Mrs. Cameron 
with their united exertions ; Mr. Roweroft throw- 
ing himself familiarly into a chair by Amelia, ad- 
dressed her with, " I am very much obliged to you, 
Mrs. Cameron, for your kind suggestions as to 
the improvements I am planning at the Priory. 
I like the idea of the willows and poplars for an 
avenue vastly ; it will be so much more elegant 
and graceful than those stiff old limes. I hate 
any thing formal ; the line of beauty, you know, 
should be studied in every thing. 

The talkers were so few, and their tones so 
low in comparison to Mr. Rowcroft*s voice, that 
great part of the company heard his speech. 
Mr. Cameron who was standing near, looking at 
his wife with astonishment, said, — " Did you 
advise Sir Edmund Barton's beautiful avenue to 
be cut down, Amelia, and replaced by poplars 
and willows i Amelia found herself placed in an 
awkward predicament by her love of mischief; 
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she must either destroy the amusement she in- 
tended to derive from the foUy of the Rowcrofts, 
hy confessing the insincerity of her advice, or 
must astonish the rest of the party by owning 
a plan so contrary to good taste. " I did not 
think," said she, " Miss Rowcroft intended the 
lime trees to be cut down." — Mr, and Mrs. 
Selwyn and Mr. Dacrea, arriving, relieved her for 
the present, and dinner being announced almost 
immediately, Mr. Rowcroft had no opportunity 
of requesting any farther advice in his improve- 
ments. 

The arrangements of the table rendered Miss 
Rowcroft superlatively blest; seated between Mr, 
Seymour and opposite the handsome Mr. Dacres, 
she looked as delighted as she felt. — Amelia had 
found leisure to describe " les parvenus" to Mr- 
Seymour before their arrival, and had enlisted him 
in her scheme of drawing them out. He had no 
difficulty in finding a commencing topic ; no sooner 
were the ceremonies of asking and helping over, 
than his fair neighbour enquired if he had ever 
seen the Priory? " Many times," was his reply, "I 
have been a frequent visitor here, and the Priory ia 
too fine a place not to be often sought," — " You 
know tte live there now.-" — " Mrs. Cameron in- 
formed me she had a great acquisition in a 
family who had taken the Priory, and when I 
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saw you enter I felt assured that you were the 
inhabitants of my favorite old building.'*—- Miss 
Rowcroft's eyes sparkled with more than their 
usual sharp expression. — ^^ That is the only fault 
we find,*' said she, ^^ it is very old, but James 
thinks he can make it much more comfortable 
by his improvements: where money is plenty 
almost any thing can be accomplished, and James 
is determined to spare no expense.** — ^^ Has Sir 
Edmund given Mr. Rowcroft a carte blanche as 
to improvements?** — " Oh! not exactly, but we 
have it for fourteen years, and I dare say Sir 
Edmund will be obliged to sell it at last-— that is, 
if we like it well enough to buy ; but we must see 
ft little more of country society first, — ^we never 
lived out of London before, and we are afraid we 
may not find it like what we have been used to.** 
** Very probably not,** replied Mr. Seymour, with 
ft dry irony which his companion converted into 
a high compliment. 

The arrival of the second course caused a cessa- 
tion in the conversation for the present ; the lady 
did not permit silence to last longer than was 
absolutely necessary, and Mr. Seymour found 
her claims on his attention so unremitting, that 
he gladly availed himself of the history Mrs. 
Sandys kindly offered him of the happy marriage 
her dear Louisa had made since he quitted 
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Hampshire. " Maria is now my only remaining 
comfort," added Mrs. Sandys, with a deep sigh — 
" I hope you will long retain her, madam," said 
Mr. Seymour, with a look of great sympathy, 
" your state would indeed be pitiable deprived of 
two such treasures." Mrs, Sandys was for once 
at a loss for a reply : she certainly did not desire 
Mr. Seymour's feelings to be so much in uoieon 
with her words. 

Every person's delight did not equal that of 
the Miss Rowcrofts. Poor Mr. Dacres found bis 
situation between Mrs. Selwyn and Miss Juliana 
very fatiguing j the whole conversation of the 
former was devoted to him. Even the short re- 
spite she was inclined to allow him he was not 
permitted to enjoy, as Miss Juliana instantly 
attaelced him on the other side. 

He had run the gauntlet through all Lord 
Byron's poems. Sir Walter Scott's novels, and 
every other novel or poem that had appeared 
within the last year, and was hoping his two tor- 
mentors would allow him a little rest, when he 
was again roused by the strange question of " Do 
you like old houses ?" — Mr. Dacres was a hand- 
some man, and quite conscious of his personal 
perfections, which he endeavoured to increase by 
every advantage of dress. He loved ease and him- 
self very much ; that Miss Juliana should ad- 
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mire him, did not create the least surprise, but 
that she should have the confidence to make 
tuch repeated and unsought attacks on his ease 
and comfort, certainly did astonish him. He had 
answered her former questions without turning 
his head, but the oddity of the last query roused 
him from his reclining position ; he actually sat 
erect, and fixing his fine hazel eyes on her, re- 
mained without speaking, motionless from sur- 
prise. Miss Juliana's light blue eyes returned 
the gaze ; till imagining he had not heard her 
question, she repeated it. Sinking into his re- 
clining posture, he said in a low voice, '^ I really 
don't know." — " Because if you do," said Miss 
Juliana, '^ I am sure my brother James will be 
very glad to see you at the Priory. Have you 
ever seen the Priory ?" — " Never heard of it be- 
fore !" — ^* Never heard of the Priory at Stevenage, 
belonging to Sir Edmund Barton, which my 
brother has taken for fourteen years ! Ah ! if, as 
I think, you have a romantic taste, you will be in 
raptures with the place." — ^** Really, madam, I 
have not a romantic taste, and do not like any 
thing old," replied Mr. Dacres. 

When he would have obtained the peace he 
desired is unknown, had not Mrs. Cameron pro- 
posed retiring to the drawing-room ; and never 
did lover's joy at the appearance of his mistress. 
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exceed his delight at being relieved bom his 
tormentors. 

On her arrival in the drawing-room, Miss 
Juliana's whole attention was bestowed on her 
dear friend Margaret, the third interview being 
quite stifiBcient to authorise the entire dismissal 
of the foimal appellation, Miss Lennox ; Mr. 
Dacres and the Priory were her principal topics. 
Margaret had only to listen, and the harassed 
state of her mind rendered her better suited to 
hear than take an active part in conversation. 

The attentions of Miss Rowcroft were more 
generally dispersed ; but Mrs. Cameron appeared 
her favorite : seating herself by her, she began, 
" What a chaiming man your friend Mr. Seymour 
is, Mrs. Cameron. So agreeable and attentive : 
Is he always so polite?" — "Always pohte," re- 
plied Mrs. Cameron, " and I Ijelieve a general 
favorite." Miss Rowcroft hoped to have heard 
he bad been particularly fascinating that day ; 
the omission might proceed from Mrs. Cameron's 
attention being too much engaged to observe 
him ; his behaviour on joining the ladies might 
make her conquest more evident. 

The arrival of the gentlemen was desired that 
evening by more ladies than Miss Rowcroft. 
Amelia discovered a dinner party at her own 
house was Icsd amusing than at her aunt's ^ she 
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was too well bred to fail in her duties as mistress, 
yet found it very tedious. Mrs. Selwyn lounged 
listlessly on the sofa, reserving herself for the 
amral of Mr. Dacres or Mr. Seymour, indifferent 
as to which first appeared. 

The desired period arrived, and a whist 
table having relieved Mrs. Cameron from the 
elder ladies, she found her spirits revive. The 
,Miss Rowcrofts saved her any trouble in fixing 
further amusement, by proposing music ; the de- 
cision proved unfortunate for them ; Mr. Dacres 
was not musical, and Mr. Seymour pleading a 
cold, only sang a trio with Mrs. Selwyn and Mrs. 
Cameron, and then, to the surprise of Margaret, 
requested the latter to join him in '^ Dunque mio 
bene."' The gentleman appeared to her to give 
equal effect to the words as when he sang them 
with Amelia Dumford, but she was pleased to 
observe her cousin fail in her usual expression ; 
still she wished Mr. Seymour had not been an 
inmate at the Grange. It was true he divided 
his attentions between Mrs. Cameron and Mrs. 
Selwyn, and even found spare time to bestow on 
Miss Rowcroft ; but there was a tenderness in his 
manner when addressing Amelia, that Margaret 
did not like. She sought an opportunity of 
speaking to her apart, but Mrs. Cameron was so 
constantly engaged in singing herself, or accom- 
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panying the Miss Rowcrofts while they sang, 
that she was obliged to quit the Grange without 
success. The party separated at rather a late 
hour, the Miss Rowcrofts thanking Mrs. Came- 
ron for a most delightful day. ^^ I am quite 
charmed," added Catherine, " to find country 
society so pleasant ; we are quite agreeably dis- 
appointed, I assure you." 

Margaret did not see Amelia again till they 
met at a party given by Mrs. Sandys ; nor had 
she then much leisure for conversation, as Miss 
Juliana Rowcroft was her inseparable friend the 
whole evening. Mrs. Cameron was in excellent 
spirits, and in answer to her enquiry as to the 
length of Mr. Seymour's visit at the Grange, re- 
plied, " Two or three months. You look grave 
at the very idea, but surely the extreme formality 
of our behaviour to each other must render you 
happy ; besides he declares he is quite in love 
with the lively Catherine, and he visibly rivals 
Mr, Dacres in Mrs. Selwyn's favor, therefore 
poor / must be content to remain in the back- 
ground." The smile which accompanied this 
speech, convinced Margaret that Amelia did not 
consider herself eclipsed, — she made no remark, 
as indeed at present her fears appeared almost 
unfounded. 

Mr. Seymours attention certainly was again 
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equally divided between Mrs. Selwyn and Mrs. 
Cameron ; but Margaret was more persuaded 
there was a marked difference in his tone and 
manner when addressing the latter. He contrived 
to continue his assiduities to Miss Rowcroft with 
wonderful address ; she was very easily pleased, 
and neither of the other ladies for a moment 
ims^^ed she could rival them. Margaret nar- 
rowly observed Mr. Cameron; but the general 
devoirs of his friend were nothing new to him, 
and having no suspicion of his former attachment 
to Amelia, he attributed her conversing with him 
more than with any other person, to his being 
the friend of her husband. 

The cousins met no more till a dinner-party at 
the Priory took place ; and then circumstances 
separated them during nearly the whole of the 
visit. Mr. Seymour's attentions were so forcibly 
claimed by Miss Rowcroft, while her brother an- 
noyed Amelia with his coarse flattery and ill-bred 
familiarity, that only the observant eye of Mar- 
garet perceived occasional glances exchanged, 
which made her ardently wish Mr. Seymour's 
visit could be shortened. 

Towards the close of the evening, Margaret 
was sitting on a sofa behind Amelia, who was 
turning over a book of prints : while she was 
thus employed, Mr. Seymour approached her. 
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and the part of the room where Margaret was 
sitting Leing only partially lighted, neither of 
them perceived her, while she could not avoid 
hearing their conversation. " I have done pe- 
nance to please you," said Mr. Seymour, " I have 
been siDging our favorite duet with Mies Row- 
croft, and now I claim a reward : — will you join 
me in La ci darem la mano?" — "Presently," 
replied Mrs. Cameron, " you have not sung with 
Mrs. Selwynyet."— "In pity do not punish me 
farther, she has not sufficient voice for a duet ; 
when you have sung with me, I will delight her 
hy asking her to join us in a trio. You know I 
am acting in obedience to your commands, but 
do not play the tyrant : let me claim this humble 
reward." Mrs. Cameron consented, and the duet 
certainly was beautifully executed. Margaret 
looked for Mr. Cameron ; he was at the faither 
end of the room deeply engaged in conversation 
with Mr. Melville ; otherwise she thought he 
must have noticed the expression given to the 
words by both performers. It was too well exe- 
cuted to have pleased Sydney, thought Margaret 
with a sigh, 

The duet concluded : Mr. Seymour crossed the 
room to Mrs. Selwyn, and while Amelia was 
receiving thanks and compliments for her sing- 
ing, Margaret observed him in earnest conversa- 
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tion with the former. Mrs. Selwyn^s brow was 
at first clouded; she appeared to hear his elo- 
quence unmoved, till at length he seemed to 
prevail ; smiles instantly lighted her counte- 
nance, and she accompanied him to the instru- 
ment : the promised trio was sung, and concluded 
the musical performances for the evening. 

The party soon after separated : as they were 
taking leave, Miss Rowcroft seizing Mrs. Came* 
ion's hand, exclaimed, ^^ I hope I have done the 
honors well; but really, Mrs. Cameron, your 
friend is so particular in his attentions, it quite 
bewilders one : I was afraid I must have sung 
with him the whole evening ; he would not sing 
with Mrs. Dormer, or Miss Sandys at all, and it 
really makes one look so awkward to be so sin- 
gled out ; I hope he will not be so particular at 
Mrs. Selwyn's." — " I hope not, if you dislike Mr. 
Seymour's attention," replied Mrs. Cameron, 
^ but I thought you found pleasure in singing 
with him." — ^' Oh !" cried Miss Rowcroft, toss- 
ing her head violently, " I liked it very well ; he 
has a charming voice, but it is so distressing to 
be so singled out." 




The next moming they were sui-prised by an 
unusually early visit from Mr. Cameron, " Is not 
Amelia well?" exclaimed Mrs. Melville, as he 
entered the room ; — " Yes, quite well, and I come 
as a petitioner from her to you and Margaret. 
Your letters I see are lying on the table yet un- 
opened; Mr. Melville .is not therefore, I suppose, 
aware that we are both subpcena'd by our friend 
Dawson, whose law-suit you have heard us men- 
tion ; we must therefore set off to-morrow for 
York. I came to make arrangements with Mel- 
ville for our journey, and to entreat you and Mar- 
garet to make the Grange your home till our re- 
turn. Seymour wishes to run away from us, but 
I am sure you will bear Amelia company, and 
then there is no necessity for bis going : I am 
not at all inclined to play Othello," added he 
laughing, " but appearances must be consulted, 
and she cannot remain alone." Mrs. Melville 
readily consented, and Margaret could raise no 
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objection, though she sincerely wished Mr. Sey- 
mour's offer of leaving had been accepted. 

The necessary arrangements were made, and 
on the following day after seeing his wife and 
niece to the Grange, Mr. Melville set off with 
Mr. Cameron for York. 

Mr. Seymour's inward delight at this unex- 
pected occurrence did not escape the penetration 
of Mq^g^ret, and though she was convinced 
Amelia sincerely loved her husband, she did not 
seem to feel any disinclination for a little co- 
quetry, '^ pour passer le terns" during his ab- 
sence. 

The Oaks, the residence of Mr. Selwyn, was 
only a mile from the Grange, and the morning 
after Mr. Cameron's departure, Amelia proposed 
walking thither; they found Mrs. Selwyn alone, 
and after paying her a long visit, rose to depart, 
when Mrs. Selwyn said she would walk with 
them to the gates. As they were crossing the 
hall she suddenly recollected she had left her 
parasol in the drawing-room, and returning for 
it, Margaret saw her make a sign to Mr. Seymour, 
who followed on pretence of assisting her. They 
returned together, and the party proceeded 
through a winding shrubbery walk towards the 
entrance-lodge. 

Mrs. Selwyn and Mrs. Melville were engaged 
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in conversation while Margaret walked on in 
silence. Seymour and Amelia were behind talk- 
ing earnestly : Margaret heard him say, " You 
know the punishment I inflict on myself, but she 
is as violent as she is weak ; and I dare not pro- 
voke her, lest her envy should give publicity to 
an attachment which may be blighted, hut can 
never be destroyed." She could not distinguish 
Amelia's answer, and their arrival at the gate 
put an end to the conversation. 

" I am going to enti'ap yonr knight, Mrs. 
Cameron," said Mrs. Sclwyn as they were part- 
ing, " I will let him see you home, but he is to 
dine with us to-day : I am tired of Frederick 
Dacres, and want a little variety ; you shall have 
him home early." — " Oh ! pray keep Mr. Sey- 
mour as late as you and he please," answered 
Mrs, Cameron, with a careless air, " we will send 
him to you as soon as he has escorted us to the 
Grange." 

The indifference of Amelia would have de- 
lighted Margaret, had she not overheard the pre- 
vious conversation ; she determined to seek an 
opportunity of speaking to her during Mr. Sey- 
mour's absence ; but Amelia evidently avoided 
being alone with her ; she even sought her in her 
dressing-room at night, but Mrs. Cameron pur- 
posely detained her maid till Margaret could find 
no excuse for remaining longer. 
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The next day Margaret was equally unsuccess- 
ful; and so guarded were Amelia and Mrs. Sey- 
mour that, but for the conversations she had 
heard, she would have thought them both Pru- 
di^nce personified. The beauty of the following 
morning induced Margaret to rise earlier than 
usual, and she determined to stroll through the 
shrubbery that encircled the lawn. An opening 
among the shrubs affording a fine view of the 
distant country, attracted her attention ; and as 
she was gazing on the beauties of the scenery, 
she was startled by perceiving two persons cross- 
ing the paddock behind the grounds ; they were 
walking from her, and appeared to be in deep 
conversation : Margaret looked stedfastly ; she 
could not be deceived ; it was too certainly Amelia 
and Mr. Seymour. 

Pained beyond expression, she returned to the 
bouse, determined to act as she had warned her 
cousin she should do, if she ever observed any 
impropriety in her conduct. She proceeded to 
the breakfast-room, hoping Mrs. Cameron would 
enter alone, but unfortunately Mrs. Melville ap- 
peared before her niece returned : Amelia entered 
punctually at the breakfast hour, alone, and did 
not mention having left the house that morning. 
A quarter of an hour elapsed before the appear- 
ance of Mr. Seymour. '^ Am not I a sad lazy 
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creature," said he, as he seated himself, " to be 
so late this lovely morning?" — Margaret looked 
from him to Amelia, hoping she would not sanc- 
tion this dereliction from truth. She merely said, 
" you never were famed for early rising !" Can 
Amelia persuade herself this conduct is consistent 
with decorum ! thought Margaret, 

Mr. Seymour passed the mocking at the Priory, 
yet Margaret could not find one minute for pri- 
vate conversation with Amelia, so guardedly did 
she avoid her. Mr. Seymour did not rejoin them 
till dinner; both he and Amelia were then in 
high spirits. " Have you again distressed MisB 
Rowcroft by your particular attentions ?" enquiwd 
Mrs. Cameron. " She did not appear distressed," 
replied Mr. Seymour, " though she absolutely 
forced flattery from me such as I should have been 
afraid to offer any woman unsought. I found her 
seated at her hai'p, while Miss Juliana was draw- 
ing. James was gone out on his black, or brown, 
or bay horse, Miss Rowcroft was sure she did not 
know which ; there was always such a fuss to 
settle which of all his horses he should choose. — 
' Did / ride ? Oh ! then perhaps I should like to 
escort them to Quarry-wood to-monow moraing.' " 

" Did you agree ?" said Amelia, and Margaret 
fancied there was a degiee of pique in her look, 
when he replied, " I could not get off; she posi- 
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lively would not take any excuse; therefore I 
must be in attendance at ten o'clock to-morrow. 
I fixed this hour to get home early, in case you 
or either of the ladies would permit me to drive 
you out in the curricle afterwards." His look, as 
he applied his offer to Amelia before her aunt or 
cousin, seemed intended to conciliate ; if so, it had 
only a partial eSe0, : she looked unusually grave 
as she said, ^* the weather is too warm for taking 
the air in the middle of the day ; if I go out at 
all^ it will be early. We are engaged to dine at 
the Oaks to-morrow, and I must reserve myself 
to appear with 6clat in the evening." — " Will 
you join the party to Quarry-wood ?" said Mr. 
Seymour. ^^ Ride with the Miss Rowcrofts, and 
endure the insufferable penance of Mr. James's 
conversation for two or three hours! the very 
idea is excruciating !" — ^^ Then I will postpone 
my engagement, and drive you out at any hour 
you please — I can easily persuade Miss Rowcroft 
it is more fashionable to go late — or that Quarry- 
wood looks more picturesque after noon-day— or 
any other frivolous invention will satisfy her.'' — 
^^ No, you must goj as you have promised," said 
Amelia ; when catching Margaret's eye, her 
cheeks were suffused with deep blushes. The 
mild yet reproachful gaze of her cousin awakened 
her sense of propriety — or rather reminded her 
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who were present. She hastily added, I had in- 
tended proposing a ride to Quarry-wood myself 
to-morrow, and the idea of meeting these jieopte 
twice in one day is really too much, I shall 
certainly defer ray ride to the wood till another 
day ; besides," added she, with a forced laugh, 
" I should deprive Miss Rowcroft of her pleasure 
in telling me how importunately attentive Mr. 
Seymour had been in Quarry-wood," — " These 
Miss Rowcrofts really are very intrusive," said 
Mrs. Melville ; " we are obliged to visit them 
here ; but remember my advice, Amelia, and do 
not encourage too great intimacy." 

Mrs. Melville's grave admonition afforded great 
relief to Mrs. Cameron ; she eagerly seized the 
opportunity of laughing at her aunt for imagining 
she could not awe " les pauvres parvenues" at 
pleasure ; and adroitly leading from them to the 
gaieties of a town life, she contrived to change 
the subject completely. 

During the rest of the evening, both Amelia 
and Mr, Seymour were extremely guarded in 
their behaviour ; he proposed reading, while the 
ladies worked, and prejudiced as Margaret was 
against him, she was obliged to confess he could 
make himself most fascinating. 

She wished to ascertain whether he and Mrs. 
Cameron met before breakfast the following 
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moningy but, though convinced her desire pro- 
ceeded from the best motives, she could not recon- 
cile herself to acting as a spy. When the party 
assembled in the breakfast-room, Amelia appeared 
to have perfectly regained her good-humour, and 
was as lively as usual. Mr. Seymour left them 
immediately after breakfast, to join the inhabi- 
tants of the Priory, according to his engagement. 
Margaret again determined to seek an opportu- 
nity of remonstrating with Amelia on the impru^ 
denoe of her conduct, and had asked her to walk 
in the shrubbery ; ere Mrs. Cameron had time 
to frame an excuse, the servant entered with let- 
ters for her and Mrs. Melville. ^' Both letters 
from Yorkshire," said Mrs. Cameron, " I cannot 
walk till I have read mine." Mrs. Melville had 
only half finished her epistle, when she exclaimed, 
" How very strange ! Mr. Melville supposes we 

have seen George ere now " " And Mr. 

Cameron hopes I have invited Major Sydney to 
join our party at the Grange," said Amelia ; " he 
says no more, therefore I must look to you for an 
explanation." — '^ I will read what Mr. Melville 
says," replied her aunt. " * You have doubtless 
ere this seen George Sydney, as he was in town 
last Friday, and I suppose on his road to surprise 
you at Shrublands. As we were entering Picca- 
dilly, we met him in a post-chaise going out of 
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town. We were fearful of being too late, there- 
fore could not have stopped, if the bustle would 
have permitted; and he did not recognize us. 
Remember me to him ; and desire him not to stir 
from Hampshire till we return.' — la not this asto- 
nishing?" said Mrs. Melville; " he cannot even 
have written, for I desired all lettevR to be for- 
warded immediately." — "' It is strange, indeed !" 
replied Mre. Cameron : before she could say more, 
the emotion of Margaret became too visible to be 
overlooked — her cheeks, which had long lost their 
natural bloom, were now perfectly pallid, and she 
sank back on the sofa, scarcely conscious of the 
surrounding objects. " What is the matter, Mar- 
garetf" cried Mrs. Melville, running to her. " It 
is the heat of the weather," said Amelia, " the 
room is oppressively warm — leave her to herself, 
and she will soon recover." Mrs. Cameron's 
heart was naturally wann ; she felt for Mai^arel, 
whose attachment to Sydney she had long more 
than suspected; and it is not improbable that 
the certainty of being relieved for the present 
from a lecture on her own conduct, increased her 
tendeniess in some degree. From whatever caiise 
it arose, Mai^aret was sufficiently sensible to feel 
most grateful for her kindness, when she said, 
" I will assist you to your room : quiel is the 
best medicine you can have." 
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The extreme faintness which still overpowered 
her relieved Margaret from the necessity of ex- 
erting herself more than to thank Amelia, and 
beg to be left quite alone when she reached her 
chamber, where, after some time she found relief 
in tears ; and, so buoyant is the youthful heart, 
that in a short time she even derived pleasure 
from intelligence that at first created only ang^sh. 
Sydney must still intend surprising them; he was 
delayed in London by business, and perhaps that 
very evening he would arrive ! Revived by these 
airy fabrics of hope, she returned to the drawing- 
room so perfectly recovered as to delight Mrs. 
Melville and astonish Amelia. '^ You are an 
enigma, indeed !'* whispered the latter; " I give 
up all hope of understanding you and Major 
Sydney." — " Shall you be well enough to go with 
us to the Oaks?'" asked Mrs. Melville. Margaret 
replied in the affirmative ; though she longed to 
remain at home, fully persuaded that evening 
might produce a visit from Sydney. 

She retired to dress before the arrival of Mr. 
Seymour from the Priory : he had not returned 
early, as he proposed when he left the Grange; 
but Amelia made no remarks on his lengthened 
stay. Margaret was soon dressed; her toilette 
might be a little hastened by her hourly hope 
of a visitor whom she certainly would have had 
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DO objection to receive alone; and she descended 
to the drawing-room in a state of half pleasure- 
able, half painful expectation. 

The Grrange was built with two double bay- 
windowed wings, connected by a portico which 
was filled with flowers and shrubs, and communi- 
cated by French windows with the dining-room 
on one side and the drawing-room on the other. 
Margaret found the latter unoccupied ; and talcing 
a book to appear employed, placed herself near 
the French window. She had not been seated a 
minute, when she heard Ameha speaking in the 
portico,and immediately afterwards distinguished 
Seymour's voice in reply ; they spoke too low for 
her to hear the subject of their conversation, and 
she was on the point of moving to let them knoir 
they were overheard, when Mrs. Cameron entered 
the room in tears : Seymour followed her, but o 
seeing Margaret instantly disappeared. 

Indignation at first flashed from Amelia's eyes, 
and she appeared inclined to reproach her cousin, 
but, after a moment's pause, she sobbed out,— 
" Seymour has been reading me such a tale of 
woe, it has made me quite childish. I am always 
in extremes of joy or grief, but as I do not like 
to be foolish in ciimpany, I wU] go to my room, 
like you this morning, and have my fit out." She 
disappeared before Margaret could find power to 
speak. 
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The carriage was at the door before either Mrs. 
Cameron or Seymour made their appearance; 
when they came, Margaret was astonished at the 
composure evinced by both ; had she been inclined 
to make any remark, she would have been deterred 
by Amelia's saying to her in a low voice, ^^ we 
have both recovered wonderfully, and I hope we 
shall all shine most splendidly to-day.'" She 
remembered the keenness of her satire too well 
to provoke any open attack, which, in her present 
agitated state-.jihe felt quite unequal to encounter. 

On their arrival at the Oaks, they found the 
whole party assembled, and dinner was announced 
too soon to give Miss Rowcroft time even to men- 
tion Quarry-wood. She was seated by Mr. Sey- 
mour, and looked as if her happiness admitted of 
no addition. When the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Cameron and Margaret were 
immediately seized on by the Miss Rowcrofts; 
the communications of Juliana afforded little 
variety; the continued apathy of Mr. Dacres 
towards herself, and the attentions of Mr. Sey- 
mour to her sister, had not improved her temper. 
She was out of humour, and chose for her theme 
the delights of retirement from the world, wishing 
for a sort of monastery, where men could be ex- 
cluded, and all her time devoted to friendship. 
Miss Rowcroft was better pleased, and in better 
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humour with mankind. " Oh ! Mrs. Cameron," 
cried she, " I hope you will forgive us for keeping 
your beau so late this morning." Mrs. Cameron's 
look would have silenced a timid girl, but had 
not that effect on Miss Kowcroft ; she continued, 
" he is very charming, quite fascinating! — I 
declare I hardly knew how to meet him after what 
passed this morning; one feels so foolish, you nttuf 
know, just after such speeches." Mrs. Cameron's 
curiosity was greatly excited to know what speech- 
es, yet she would not flatter the vanity of Miss Row- 
croft by asking: finding her silent, the loquacious 
Catherine continued, " I am sure I don't know 
how you looked, but I was quite glad to canter 
after James and Juliana, to avoid giving any 
answer at all, for one cannot make up one's mind 
whether to say ' yes' or ' no' at first, you know." 

It required all Mrs. Cameron's self-command, 
and all her conviction of Mr. Seymour's inability 
to marry, to avoid asking whether he Imd actually 
made Miss Rowcroft an offer : contempt for her 
companion also came to her aid, and she deter- 
mined, by silence, to convince ber she thought the 
thing impossible. 

She was compelled to hear the history of the 
ride to Quarry-wood, and to listen to hints she 
was biuTjing with curiosity to understan !, till 
the arrival of the gentlemen relieved her fiom 
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thf happy Catherine, who, as she left her, said, 
** I have made him promise not to be particular 
this evening.'' If she had, he faithfully kept his 
promise, for his attentions were quite divided 
between Mrs. Selwyn and Mrs. Cameron, and 
Margaret noticed that his conversation to both 
was constantly carried on in an under tone. Miss 
Rowcroft seized an opportunity of saying to 
Amelia, ^' I don't mind his whispering to you 
and Mrs. Selwyn, you are both married women, 
90 I will forgive you.'* Mrs. Cameron took no 
pains to conceal her ineffable contempt ; but 
Catherine's panoply of self-conceit was invul- 
nerable. 

After disposing of the graver part of her com- 
pany at cards, in which Mr. Selwyn joined, Mrs. 
Selwyn approached Mrs. Dormer and Amelia, 
saying, ^^ I have a variety to propose ; this moon- 
light night is so remarkably lovely, it is a pity 
we should be confined to a close room. Do not 
you think music in the open air would be delight- 
ful? — so like a serenade — I am sure you will 
like it.'* Mrs. Dormer, her sister, and the Miss 
Rowcrofts declaring instantly in favor of the 
plan, and being warmly supported by the gentle- 
men, Amelia could make no objection; indeed 
she had no dislike to the scheme, except its being 
proposed by Mrs. Selwyn ; she had formerly con- 
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sidered her only as a trifling: litUe woman ; Offr, 
though coDvinced of possessing her due share of 
Seymour's admiration for talents as well asheauty, 
■he nourished a feeling of pettishuess even at the 
portion of his attention bestowed on a rival she 
no little feared. Amelia had not ceased to love 
her hushand, but vanity, and the allurements of 
Seymour, were fast leading her to the brink of • 
precipice. 

The moonlight scheme was agreed on ; guitan 
were sent to the root-house in the plantations j 
and thither the unoccupied part of the company 
repaired. The scene was really beautifiil : the 
roothouse was a rustic edifice, composed of the 
stems of trees and covered with thatch ; it waa 
seated on an eminence, and the ground had be«) 
cut down in front, to form a miniature cliff, be- 
neath which a little brook rolled rapidly along; 
the mooD-beams played upon the water and among 
the tall trees that formed a circle round the house, 
leaving it only open in the front. 

Every one appeared delighted with Mrs. Sel- 
wyn's plan; several songs were sung, and the 
guitar was decided to be the only instrument 
calculated for so romantic a scene. The ladies 
had been the principal performers, till Mrs. Sel- 
wyn insisted on a serenade from Mr. Seymour. 
" If I am to serenade jou," said he, " I should 
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not be admitted t<> your presence, I mast therefore 
banish myself;** and seating himself on the steps 
of the root-house, he touched the chords of the 
guitar with a masterly hand, while he sang the 
following words : — 

What tboui^b I never f peak mj lofe, 

You cftaiiut fail to mark my ligbi ; 
Wheni^^er we meet in mead or grove, 

I» then; no tell-tale in mine ejei? 

Proud I^iura, tcn, too well jou know 
The love tbat dwelU within my breait( 

Then lincf you iio<»rn to heed mj woe, 
There let my grief for ever reit 

The song finished, Mr. Seymour received the 
applause and thanks of the whole party. Mrs. 
Selwyn and Miss Rowcroft were loud in their 
commendations : the latter whispered to Amelia, 
who had again the misfortune of being seated 
next her, '* How very pointed ! I am sure he has 
been making that while we were singing ; I am 
thankful he did not even put proud Catherine and 
g^ove too ; so plain an allusion to Quarry-wood ; 
I am so glad it is all by moon-light.** Seymour 
approaching, she was silent: he said in a low 
tone to Amelia, *' do you like the song ? I have 
not heard your opinion of it, and I think it is 
new to you.** — *^ I think it pretty, but I do not 
flatter you when I say you contrive to give effect 
to songs that I afterwards wondered I ever ad- 
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mired." — " Lovers' woes are an old tale and ofl«n 
told," replied Seymour; " perhaps, unfortunately 
for me, I have felt them too keenly to fail in giving 
effect to a ballad of this description," Mra. Sel- 
wyn calling him, he left Amelia, while Miss 
Rowcroft whispered to her, " That really is too 
bad, I thought he was going to tell you all; not 
that I should mind your knowing, hut I think he 
should first ask my permission." 

Amelia was curious to know what could have 
passed between Seymour and Miss Rowcroft that 
morning; but she understood bis allusions too 
well to imagine the song could have any reference 
to her. The lateness of the hour obliged the party 
to think of returning to the house, and Mrs. Sel- 
wjn proposed their first making a circuit of the 
plantations. Margaret felt the impropriety of 
this proposal, as the narrowness of the paths in 
many parts must reduce the paities to a tete-a- 
tete; yet her wish not tolosesight of Amelia con- 
strained her to comply. The party kept together 
for some time, till, as she had foreseen, the paths 
would not admit more than two. Juliana Row- 
croft, finding Mr. Dacres had offered his arm 
to Mrs. Dormer, whose quiet manners were a 
great recommendation to him, claimed Margaret 
ashercompanion,and there was no one but Amelia 
whom the latter would have preferred, as while 
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Juliana talked of zephyrs, groves, and streams, 
she could indulge her own thoughts unmolested, 
and, as fieur as was in her power, observe Mrs. 
Cameron. While she could see her, she was re- 
joiced to find Miss Rowcroft was her only com- 
panion ; but at length her slight knowledge of 
the woods, and the uncertain light afforded by the 
moon through the thick branches bewildered her, 
and she was obliged to trust to chance in finding 
her way to the bouse. On arriving there, after 
much perplexity, she was surprised to find, not 
only Mrs. Cameron and Miss Rowcroft, but also 
Mrs. Selwyn and Seymour still absent. 

Amelia, finding it impossible to disengage her- 
self from her tormentor, yielded to her fate ; and 
when the narrow paths obliged her to quit the 
rest of the party, her only object was to reach the 
house as quickly as possible. She knew Mrs. 
Selwyn had taken Scymour*s arm as they left the 
root-house, accompanied by Mr. Dacres and Mrs. 
Dormer, and she felt anxious to discover whether 
they had proceeded homewards by the nearest 
road ; but neither she nor her companion being 
well acquainted with the intricate paths, they 
found themselves wandering yet farther from the 
house. 

On their first entering the wood. Miss Row- 
croft seized the opportunity of being reminded of 
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Quarry-wood ; a subject she never appeared to 
have forgotten for one minute, and continued her 
hints of what had passed; hut, as they found 
themselves really bewildered, her fear became so 
strong as to silence her effectually. " Pray do 
not speak," said she, " thieves and poachers may 
be lurking about, and if they hear us they will 
certainly kill us." Mrs. Cameron readily agreed 
to be silent ; her own thoughts afforded her suffi- 
cient occupation, and she was happy to he spared 
the trouble of answering : after wandering a con- 
siderable time, they found themselves again at 
the root-house. Mrs. Cameron uttered an ex- 
clamation of disappointment, when Miss Row- 
croft, clinging to ber in affright, whispered, 
" hush, pray hush ! don't you hear talking in the 
root-house f" Amelia did hear sounds, and one 
moment convinced her it was Seymour's voice. 

" Hush !" said she, " be still, and whoever it 
is, do not utter their name." — " It is Mr. Sey- 
mour," replied Catherine, " I know it," whis- 
pered Amelia ; " and have you no curiosity, after 
Quarry-wood, to know who is his companion f" 
— " Why, yes," replied Miss Rowcroft, " J never 
thought of that." — " Then," said Amelia, " let 
us remain silent as statues." Miss Rowcrofi's 
curiosity enabled her to comply. 

The companion's voice could not be miNtaken : 
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it was Mrs. Selwyn^s. ^' Am I indeed Lauraf* 
said she. ^* Could you for one moment doubt it? 
Are not you the only proud Laura who treats me 
with scorn ?'' — ^^ I don*t know ; I think I am far 
loo kind to you, and I am sure Mrs. Cameron 
is haughty enough at times, and you submit 
to all her whims and caprices.** — ^^ Mrs. Came- 
ron ! can you imagine I adore Roxana while the 
nuld Statira is by ! No : from my heart I pity 
Cameron as much as I envy Mr. Selwyn. You 
foiget I knew Amelia Dumford before my friend 
offered her his band. Happy should I have been, 
had I known you as Harriet Grant." — ^The feel- 
ings of Amelia may be imagined ; her first im- 
pulse was to rush before Seymour, but a moments 
reflection convinced her such conduct might 
betray more than she wished known; she was 
going to propose retiring, when Mrs. Selwyn 
spoke again. " But Miss Rowcroft is not married ; 
she may be Laura." — ^^ Nay, you are jesting when 
you say so; Miss Rowcroft certainly is not proud, 
and there would be no fear of her scorning my 
woe, if I chose to favour her by declaring my 
love." The indignation of Miss Rowcroft now 
threatened an exposure, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty Amelia could persuade her to 
remain silent, and hear the remainder of the con- 
ference. 

f3 
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Seymour, having convinced Mrs. Selwyn how 
impossible it was for her to be rivalled by Mrs. 
Cameron or Miss Rowcroft, proceeded to -^lur 
forth undisguised protestations of eternal attach- 
ment, still regretting that her being the wife of 
another before they met, deprived him of calling 
the only woman he could ever love, his own. 
Mrs. Selwyn listened in silence for some time, 
then suddenly starting up, exclaimed, " we have 
been here half an hour, the rest of the party must 
be in the house ere now. Oh ! pray let us hasten 
home." — " Kot till you have fixed a place for 
meeting me again. You drive out alone every 
day, while your insensible husband is wasting his 
time with the equally apathetic Dacres. Let 
your drive to-morrow be to the little retired inn at 
Silverbourne. The beauty of the gardens will 
afford a plea for dismissing your attendants for 
a time." 

Amelia waited only to hear Mrs. Selwyn's con- 
sent obtained and the hour Exed, then hastening 
her companion from the spot, she sought the 
nearest path to the house. " We must walk 
quickly to avoid the lovers," said she, when they 
were out of hearing. " I am lost in astonish- 
ment," exclaimed Miss Kowcroft ; " a married 
woman to listen to such language, and he, a per- 
fidious man, after all he said this morning: in 
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Quarry-wood, to talk so of mc, besides making 
gme of you, Mrs. Cameron. I am only so glad 
I fN not quite say yes.*^ — ^^ Did Mr. Seymour 
actually offer his heart and hand to you?'* in- 
quired Mrs. Cameron, feeling herself involved in 
a confidence she would certainly under other 
circumstances never have sought '^^ Why, no, 
fae did not actually ask me to marry him, but he 
said if his fortune entitled him to aspire to such 
happiness, he should be too blest in calling me 
his: now, as I knew I had enough to marry 
whom I pleased, of course I thought he only 
waited a little encouragement to speak more ex- 
plicitly, and as he asked me to fix a time and 
place for another meeting, I thought then he 
meant to speak out, and that all would be 
settled.*' As she concluded, poor Catherine's 
vexation burst forth in tears. 

Mrs. Cameron, dreading an exposure on their 
return to the drawing-room, exerted her utmost 
efforts to soothe her, and at last succeeded. When 
she was composed, ^^ I have thought of a plan to 
be revenged," said she, " if you will be secret." 
Catherine faithfully promised to be discreet. ^^ The 
assignation with Mrs. Selwyn for to-morrow is at 
twelve o'clock ; therefore Mr. Seymour must leave 
the Grange by eleven ; a quarter of an hour before 
that time, let him receive a note from you, ap- 
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pointing; to meet bim at the same place ; do not 
let the servantwait for an answer, and I will take 
care none of my people shall take one. I will 
call for you as soon as he is safe off, and take you 
.to Silverboume with me, and then I think we can 
devise a punishment for the gentleman, while we 
save this weak vain woman's reputation irom 
total ruin." Their near approach to the house 
prevented more than Catherine's approval of the 
scheme, and her repeated promises of secresy. 

Mrs. Cameron and Catherine waited a few mi- 
nutes in the hall to recover their composure ; in 
consequence of which delay Mrs. Selwyn and 
Seymour followed them so immediately as to 
sanction the idea of their having: formed a 
' partie carree.' Miss Rowcroft maintained her 
composure admirably ; Amelia's self-possession 
seldom failed. The company had only been 
wailing the return of Mrs. Selwyn to take leave ; 
the bustle attendant on their departure prevented 
any confusion being- visible on her part, and Mr. 
Seymour was too well versed in such scenes to 
betray himself. Amelia commanded her feelings 
wonderfully, and behaved during their short 
drive home, as if she was perfectly ignorant of 
bis duplicity. Margaret felt satisfied on seeing 
her cousin enter with Miss Rowcroft that she 
could have no new imprudence to fear, i 
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M elville^s only alarm was lest either of her nieces 
should take cold from the night air. 

Amelia^s behaviour the next morning gave rise 
to new suspicions in Margaret's mind ; she saw 
her enter from the shrubbery before breakfiut, 
and though Seymour was not with her, she feared 
he had been her companion, as Amelia always 
professed a dislike to walking early. She almost 
despaired of obtaining the desired opportunity 
of speaking alone to her, and was confirmed in 
the improbability, when Mrs. Cameron announced 
her engagement to pass the morning at the 
Priory. Mrs. Melville expressing surprise at 
her finding pleasure in such a visit, she merely 
said with a smile, *^ Mr. Seymour knows how im- 
possible it is to refuse Miss Rowcroff Mr. 
Seymour and Amelia retired immediately after 
breakfast; and Mrs. Melville having letters to 
write, went into the library, leaving Margaret 
alone in the drawing-room, where she wandered 
from window to window, anxiously watching the 
return of the servant from the post office. On 
his arrival he brought a letter for her, written in 
a female hand. ^'Is there no letter for Mrs. 
Melville?" enquired Margaret. "There were 
none but this. Ma'am,'' replied the man, " which 
was forwarded from Shrublands." 

Margaret opened her letter, — the hand was 
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unknown, but she had not perused many lines 
when an agonizing certainty of the writer flashed 
on her mind. 

Brompton, August \Ath. 
'" I feel too well convinced of Miss Lennox's 
amiable disposition to doubt her rejoicing when 
she hears that the further communication I pro- 
mised before she left Brook-street is of a nature 
favourable to the happiness of one she left 
plunged in the depth of misery. Major Sydney 
is relieved from the heavy clouds of mystery 
that have so long enveloped him ; and is now 
on the road to seek one to whom he declares 
his first vows of real love were paid. You 
will, 1 am assured, rejoice to hear that he is 
cleared from the imputation of being cold-hearted, 
calculating, and perfidious, and that I am on the 
eve of embracing my husband, from whom a 
combination of events, too tedious to relate in 
writing, have separated me. We shall soon 
meet, when I aro convinced Sydney will have 
much pleasure in introducing the restored wife 
to you, and when you shall have every explana- 
tion you can desire, from the happy 

Almeria S ." 

Margaret sat stupified with grief, holding the 
open letter in her hand ; the blow was now stmci, 
her fate was decided, yet she could not weep ; while 
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conTulsive tremors shook her frame. She remained 
in this state nearly an hour, when the fear of being 
interrupted roused her to exertion : folding up the 
letter, she retired to her room, and at length her 
grief found vent in tears. She felt quite unable 
to encounter any of the family, and ringing for 
her maid, desired her to say a violent head-ache 
would prevent her joining the party at dinner. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



At the appointed hour Mr, Seymour left the 
Grange, and immediately after his departure Mrs. 
Cameron set off for the Priory, where she found 
Miss Rowcroft waiting her arrival. Fortunately 
for their plan, Juliana had accepted her brother's 
invitation to join him in his ride. 

Mrs. Cameron left the carriage and servants at 
the first inn they arrived at in Silverboume, say- 
ing she and Miss Rowcroft were going; to make 
purchases, and should not require their attend- 
ance in less than an hour. She aud her compa- 
nion then entered a shop to give the appearance 
of truth to her statement, remaining there till 
her servants were out of sight, when they pro- 
ceeded to the Bourne House, the inn named hy 
Mr. Seymour for the meeting. 

It was small, and little frequented, except by 
persons in the neighbourhood who were attracted 
by the beauty of the garden, through which a 
rivulet ran, forming a natural cascade in front of 
a pretty rustic summer-house. Mrs. Cameron 
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felt slightly confused at entering an inn, unac- 
companied by any gentleman or servant, but 
summoning courage, she desired a waiter to shew 
her to a room. The astonishment of the man 
was visible in his countenance; he however 
obeyed, and conducting her into a parlor, asked 
her if she would like to see Master or Mistress. 
*^ Neither,** replied Amelia, fearing she might be 
recognized by the owners of the house, ^' we only 
wish to walk in the gardens, are we likely to 
meet any persons there ?" — " Oh ! nobody, 
Ma*am, for a certainty ; the only company in the 
house are safe up stairs in the drawing-rooms/* 
Amelia desired Miss Rowcroft to remain iii the 
parlor till she heard a bell ring ; quite forgetting 
firom her ignorance of the custom at inns, how 
common an occurrence it was to hear three or 
four bells ringing at the same time. 

Mrs. Cameron following the waiter outside the 
door, enquired whether there was not a gentle- 
man in the house. '^ Oh ! yes,** said the man 
significantly, ^' and he has done nothing but en- 
quire if the lady was come ; I am sure he will be 
monstrous glad to see you, for he has been quite 
in the fidgets ever since the clock struck twelve. 
Has the '^ proud Laura** failed in her appoint- 
ment, thought Mrs. Cameron, as she followed the 
man to the staircase. ** Will you shew me the 
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room the geotleman is in?" said she. "To be 
sure," replied the man, " I promised to let him 
know the moment you came." Amelia followed 
him up stairs, and putting half-a-crown into his 
hand, desired him to leave her. She stood till he 
had retired, her courage half failing, but feeling 
she had gone too far to recede, she gave a loud 
knock at the door, which was instantly opened 
by Major Sydney ! 

"Mrs. Cameron I" exclaimed he, disappoint- 
ment mingled with the greatest astonishment in 
his countenance, — "what extraordinary circum- 
stance can have brought yoa to this retired inn 
alone?" Amelia sank on the nearest chair, 
overcome by shame and agitation. " You are 
ill," continued Sydney, " an accident must have 
occurred to your carriage. Perhaps some of your 
family are seriously huit : tell me, is Margaret — 
is Miss Lennox with you ?" Amelia's self pos- 
session entirely deserted her in this novel situa^ 
tion ; she could not utter a word for some mo- 
menbi : at length, after drinking a glass of water 
which Sydney brought her from the side-board, 
she faintly said, " No accident has happened ; 
we only came to walk in the gardens, and I mis- 
took the room." Sydney looked surprised and 
incredulous. " So trifling an event," said he, 
" has agitated you extremely." Recovering her 
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uiual spirit in some degree, Amelia replied, '* I 
am quite unused to be at inns, without a gentle- 
man." — ^* May I enquire why you are without a 
gentleman, now?'* While he was speaking, a 
bell rang furiously, and before Amelia had de- 
cided on an answer a violent bustle was heard in 
the passage. 

A female voice was distinguished at the door of 
the adjoiningroom, exclaiming, ^'I will go in,he is 
my husband ; no one has power to detain me from 
him.*' The waiter's loudest tones mingled with 
those of the lady, — ^* Indeed, Ma'am, you cannot 
go in, the gentleman told me he expected you, and 
desired I would keep you out; I tell you he is par- 
ticularly engaged." Sydney's agitation now quite 
equalled that of Amelia ; he remained rooted to 
the floor, when at the same moment the door of 
their apartment was thrown open with violence 
by Miss Rowcroft, who rushed in, exclaiming, 
^' O ! save me, save me, Mrs. Cameron, there is 
a mad woman in the passage ;" and at the same 
moment a sliding pannel in the side which sepa- 
rated the room from the adjoining apartment 
(both being occasionally thrown into one) was re- 
moved in haste, and gave entrance to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, borne, half fainting with terror in the arms 
of Seymour. His consternation on seeing the 
party assembled may be imagined ; he staggered 
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with his fair burthen in silence to a sofa, and be- 
fore he had power to close the open pannel, the 
door of the next room was forced open, and a. 
female entered, followed by the waiter, who in 
vain attempted to drag her baclc. 

The pen can but faintly poiirtray the scene that 
ensued. Mrs. Selwyn rested on the sofa nearly 
insensible to all that passed ; Miss Rowcroft 
gazed in tfirrified amazement ; — while Amelia's 
confusion at the scene in which she bad thus iix- 
volved herself, overpowered even her curiosity. 
Vexation and astonishment miEgled in the 
countenance of Sydney, and Seymour stood im- 
moveable : while the beautiful Almeria, for the 
intruder was no other, with a sarcastic smile, ap- 
proaching them, said, — "I did not expect so 
many fair witnesses to my re-union with my i 
husband. Nor did you, I believe," addressing 
Sydney, " desire so many spectators at the disso- 
lution of your bonds : but let me secure the one ■ 
before I release the other. To you," turning to 
Amelia, " I entrust this paper, the certificate of 
my marriage at Florence, eight years ago, with 
Francis Seymour." Miss Rowcroft's scream of 
surprise, roused Mrs. Selwyn, who raised her 
head with an inquiring look, which Almeria per- 
ceiving, repeated, — " He is my husband, foolish 
infatuated woman, and would have degraded you 
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to the state from which he raised me ; he was 
jounger then, and less calculating, and, without 
▼anity may I add, I then possessed more charms 
of person to allure him." 

While she spoke, the workings of Seymour's 
mind were depicted on his countenance, yet 
he remained silent and motionless. ** To you," 
continued Almeria, addressing Sydney, ** I return 
this hond ; you are now free to claim Margaret 
Lennox, and degraded and lost to every virtuous 
feeling as you may think me, hear this advice be- 
fore we part ; if she remain true to you, cherish 
her with all possible tenderness, her constancy 
has been tried to the utmost ; 1 have probed her 
ver}' heart, and even before I left Brompton, I 
took my last revenge ; she at this moment be- 
lieves I am your wife." The indignation of Syd- 
ney burst forth uncoiitrolled on hearing this con- 
fession. ^^ Spare yourself this trouble," said 
Almeria, with a scornful laugh, '^ I have but 
shewn you her worth ; and when the matrimonial 
t^te-a-tete shall become tedious, you may revive 
your expiring' love, by recurring to the romantic 
history of your courtship. You will have much 
pleasure in hearing the explanation from your 
mistress's lips to-morrow. 

*^ My history is soon related, and as I may not 
have the gratification of meeting the selected 
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victims of my faithful husband agaiu, I will now 
salisly their evident curiosity. 

" I will not deny ray consciousness of possess- 
ing extraordinary beauty. At a very early age 
my charms attracted the late Sir Edmund Barton, 
whose splendid offers purchased me from an 
avaricious and unprincipled step-mother, after the 
decease of my father. My origin was low, and I 
was consequently uneducated ; but the adoration 
of Sir Edmund knew no bounds, and every ac- 
complishment that teachers could impart, was 
placed within my reaoh ; while my youth, and a 
naturally quick capacity, enabled me to take 
every advantage of his kindness. 

" Sir Edmund was extravagant, and I assisted 
him in the expenditure of his fortune ; at length 
affection for his only son, whom he loved, though 
his folly and dissipation were tijing every method 
to effect the niiu of hia prospects, induced him to 
retire to the continent, purposing to retrench 

" We travelled through France and Switzer- 
land, and at length settled at Florence, where we 
resided some years, and became acquainted with 
Mr. Seymour, then on bis travels. I had lived 
with Sir Edmund seven or eight years, and i 
taking gratitude for a more tender feeling, ima- 
gined I loved him, till chance threw Seymour in 
my way. I soon discovered the difference be- 
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tween my attachment to him, and my fonner 
feelings. Love for another opened my eyes, and 
I was, with wonderful celerity, convinced that I 
owed detestation instead of gratitude to Sir 
Edmund. 

'^ I have said, Seymour's present character 
was not then formed ; I was his senior by four 
years, and his equal at least in intrigue. Infatu- 
ated by my charms, he yielded to the only means 
of separating me from Sir Edmund, and with 
every form to render the union indissoluble, (as 
that paper will confirm,) I became his wife at 
Florence. 

" Sir Edmund only survived my infidelity two 
years, and at his death bequeathed j£500 a-year 
to me, in the event of my continuing faithful to 
my husband. About this time Seymour returned 
to England, and ashamed to acknowledge his 
maniage, he settled the same sum on me, on 
condition of my remaining in Italy, and keeping 
our union a secret from his friends. Tired of 
him, I willingly consented, and removed to 
Naples, where I had resided a year, when his 
evil genius threw Major Sydney within my snare. 
My beauty was unfaded, and a residence in Italy 
had improved my powers of fascination. I had, 
by Seymour's desire, taken a feigned name, and 
Sydney believed me to be Mrs. Villars, and a 
widow. 
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" I will not distress you, ladies, by dvrelling 
on this part of my tale. Sydney signed that bond 
the night before he quitted Naples, from whence 
he WEis summoned by the last illness of hia 
father. In the agony of conflicting passions, he 
scarcely read tbe paper over, and still less com- 
prehended what he read. In signing that paper, 
he resigned his liberty ; engaging never to many 
another, and never to reveal my name : his 
failure in either point subjected him to the for- 
feiture of two-thirds of his property, to whatever . 
it might amount. I had my reason for binding 
him to conceal my name ; that known, my infi- 
delity, however deser\ed by Seymour, would be 
revealed, and the deprivation of Sir Edmund 
Baiton's bequest would ensue, 

" About two years since, I became weary of 
my residence abroad, and wished for intelligence 
of my husband and my lover. I found the limited , 
income of tlie former rendered him unworthy 
the trouble of seeking. I possessed half hia 
fortune without liim, which I prefcned to the 
whole with his society, and I had arranged 
means with a confidential friend at Naples, for 
having my remittances from him and Sir Edmund 
re-conveyed to me in England. I found Sydney 
better worth my pursuit. He will own that 1 
have been amply revenged on him, by my h 
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and inoessant damands on his purse ; and lately 
his attachment to Miss Lennox, discovered by 
means of rich bribes to his servant, has af- 
forded me a chain beyond his utmost power to 
destroy. 

** I have since learned that my husband's in- 
come is so greatly increased by the death of a 
rich relation, as to render him worthy my seeking 
again ; it will now require more than £600 to 
purchase my absence : my silence is at an end 
for ever, — ^the world henceforth must acknowledge 
me as Mrs. Seymour. 

The only remaining mystery to be cleared, is 
how this party are so strangely assembled to- 
gether. My appearance is easily explained^ — 
Sydney is the only man from whom I have ever 
experienced real generosity. His unfeigned re- 
morse when he quitted me at Naples, excited as 
much esteem in my heart as I can ever feel. It 
IS true it was not sufficiently powerful to prevent 
my making him sensible of his bondage, while I 
thought Seymour lost to me for ever; but when 
my fortunate husband acquired so desirable an 
increase to his property, and I determined on 
sharing his happiness, I generously resolved to 
acquaint Sydney of his freedom. 

I wrote to him at Dover, merely informing him 
I had pleasing intelligence to communicate, 
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certain of his immediate arrival at BromptoD, on 
the wings of hope, if not of love. The revengeful 
feeling I openly profess towards his sex, would 
not let me crown his happiness at once : during 
four days I kept him in suspense, promising each 
morning to reveal the secret on the next. Yester- 
duy I appointed him to attend me at the cottage, 
faithfully assuring him he should hear tidings of 
delight : my power over him was soon to end, 
and I could not resist the pleasure of holding 
him in thraldom till the last moment. I was 
then on the road to Hampshire, and he found 
only a letter, informing him he must wait my ar- 
rival till twelve this morning, at Silverboume. 

" I remained at Stevenage last night, and this 
morning sought my husband at the Grange ; 
iinding him absent, I determined to fulfil my ap- 
pointment with Sydney, and return to Mt, 
Cameron's later in the day. On aniving here, I 
inquired for a gentleman who was expecting a 
lady at 12 o'clock ; not being aware two persons 
were in the same state of anxiety. The waiter 
hesitating asked me if he was a tall man with 
bright black eyes. The confusion of the man's 
manner struck me, and I drew from him so com- 
plete a description of the gentleman's person, as, 
joined with the vicinity of Silverboume to the 
Grange, convinced me I had found one object of 
my search. 
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" Sydney, I knew, would patiently wait my 
arrival ; I therefore desired to see my husband 
first, and was informed he had ordered that if 
any tall lady with black eyes asked for him, he 
was to be denied. My tale is now ended ; let 
the tall lady with black eyes,'' looking at the 
blushing Miss Rowcroft as she spoke, *^ inform 
us what brought her in search of Mr. Seymour, 
and let yonder stranger explain the motive of her 
appointment. 

^' Mrs. Cameron is not personally unknown to 
me ; her appearance here is as mysterious as the 
rest. I will do Major Sydney the justice to be- 
lieve she did not come in search of him. I must 
therefore conclude my favored husband to be 
her object. Oh ! enviable woman that I am !'' 
added she, with a satirical laugh, '^ to have an 
undeniable claim to one whom all are seeking.'' 
Almeria ceased : yet no one appeared inclined to 
break the silence that ensued. 

Before any of the party had gained sufficient 
composure to speak, a chaise drove rapidly up to 
the inn, and almost immediately the door of the 
room was opened by the master of the house, 
followed by two gentlemen. " I beg pardon," 
said the host, ^^ but I thought this room was 
empty ; will you please to go into the next, gen- 
tlemen ?" The man was retiring ; but not before 
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Amelia saw and was recognised by 
and uncle. A consciousness of great ii 
in lier conduct, and the appearance even of still 
^eatei' levity, deprived her of her usual presence 
of mindj and, already agitated by her unexpected 
meeting with Sydney, added to the strange eventit 
Almeria had unfolded, the sudden appearance of 
her husband entirely overcame her ; she uttered 
a piercing scream, and fell into strong hysterica. 
The confusion of the scene increased ; Miss 
Rowcroft and Sydney alone were sufficiently com- 
posed to offer her any assistance ; Mrs. Selwyn 
having found relief for her own distress in a burst 
of tears, was reclining on the sofa, sobbing like 
an infant. 

" Come, my love,'' said Mrs. Seymour, address- 
ing her husband, " our presence cannot give com- 
fort to any of this party, and we have much to 
talk over in private before your peace of mind 
can be restored. My carriage is waiting ; whither 
shall it convey us ? Will you return to the 
Grange?" — " No where with you," replied Sey- 
mour, in an under tone, " If you are prudent," 
returned Almeria, " there will be no unnecessary 
exposure ; the gieater part of the company are 
loo much occupied with self to think even of you 
at present. Half your present income and the 
title of your wife will satisfy me ; if yielded quietly 
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I will quit you Ibr 6Ter.**— '' This is no pla^e for 
arrangements^" said Sejrmour. '^ I thought so 
before/' replied Almeria; ^* will you accompany 
ne to Stevenage ?" Seymour sullenly consented, 
and retired with her imperceived by the rest of 
the party. 

Sydney with difficulty prevailed on Mr. Came- 
ron and Mr. Melville to refrain from calling the 
females of the house to assist Amelia ; his anxiety 
to avoid exposure was extreme ; approaching Mrs. 
SelwyUy he whispered, ^* if you have any regard 
for appearances, be composed ; your character is 
at stake ; be quiet, and all may yet be well.*' 
Like a child, Mrs. Selwyn was awed into submis- 
sion, and her sobs died gradually away. 

To reason with Amelia was impossible: her 
emotions were always violent, and on partially 
recovering, the sight of Mr. Cameron hanging 
ov^ her in agony, while her uncle was gasing 
on her with looks of the utmost tenderness, brought 
the ingratitude and impropriety of her conduct 
during their absence so forcibly to her mind, that 
a more violent hysteric ensued, which continued 
till exhausted by the paroxysm, she sank on the 
sofa in a state of insensibility. 

Sydney seized this moment to propose her 
being conveyed home. " I will order the car- 
riage,'' cried Mr. Cameron, approaching the bell 
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for that purpose ; when Miss Roweroft, with a 
confused look, said it was left at the Lamh Inn. 
" At the Lamh, and Amelia here !" said Mr. Mel* 
ville with surprise. " This is no time or place 
for explanation/' replied Sydney, " fresh horses 
are put to your chaise; let me take Mrs. Ca* 
meron home. Miss Roweroft will assist me; 
as the sight of Mr. Cameron may produce a 
relapse. Yoii can go with him to the Lamh, 
where Miss Roweroft says you will find the car- 
riage, and hy the time yoii reach the Grange T 
hope your niece will he in a state to explain this 
mysterious scene. The arrangements proposed 
hy Sydney were agreed on, and Mrs. Selwyh's 
carriage ordered to convey her home. Mrs. Ca- 
meron was carried into the chaise, and remained 
nearly senseless during the drive. On her arrival 
at the Grange she recovered sufficiently to desire 
to he conveyed to her chamber, and left alone 
with Miss Roweroft 
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CHAPTER IX. 



' Sydnet^s unexpected appearance alone would 
have caused wonderment in the mind of his aunt, 
but added to the state in which he brought 
Amelia, and the information that her husband 
and Mr. Cameron were almost within sight, quite 
bewildered her. On the entrance of Mr. Mel- 
ville she overwhelmed him with questions, to 
none of which could he reply. Mr. Cameron 
paced the room in a state of agonising suspense, 
while Sydney ventured to enquire for Marga- 
ret on pretence of her presence being the best 
restorative for her cousin. ^^ She is ill in bed 
likewise," said Mrs. Melville, " her health has 
been failing rapidly ever since we left town." 
This intelligence did not cause Sydney the 
sorrow that might have been expected ; he felt 
it as a proof of Margaret's attachment, and 
trusted the explanation he was now empowered 
to make, would soon restore her wonted health 
and spirits. 
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la half an hour Miss Rowcroft appeared, say* 
ing that Mrs. Cameron wished to see her hushand. 
He instantly obeyed the summoDs; and approach- 
ing her with the most tender anxiety, enquired 
for her health. His amazement may he con- 
ceived, when Amelia throwing herself on her 
knees before him, sobbed out, " Oh ! Cameron, 
foi^ve, pray forgive your most unworthy wife." 

The reader is loo well acquainted with the 
events that had passed during Mr. Cameron's 
short absencp, to require an account of the coii- 
fesBion made to him by his truly penitent wife. 
Hia astonishment was equalled by his sorrow : 
blinded by his love for her, he had never seeli a 
fault in Amelia; and his generous confiding 
heart had judged his friend by himself. The at- 
tentions of Seymour were not so visibly devoted 
to Miss Dumford, till Mr. Cameron's first visit 
to town ; and on his return it will be remem- 
bered he instantly withdrew from Hampshire. 
Since their marriage he had observed nothing 
beyond the usual liveliness of Amelia's msinners : 
Seymour was a general favorite, and he was too 
well assured of his wife's affections, to feel otle 



Reproof he could not spare her ; and the mild 
finnness of his manner rendered his censures as 
keen as they were deserved. She wept in silence. 
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^^ The past cannot be recalled, Amelia,*' said 
Mr. Cameron after a long pause: ^you have 
been almost miraculously saved from ruin ; let 
your gratitude for your preservation never cease. 
My future happiness is still in your power. I 
cannot promise immediately to foi^get the heart- 
rending tale I have heard, but my love for you 
is unshaken ; and I trust your fiiture conduct 
will in time perfecdy re-establish my confidence : 
I forgive, and love you." 

The g^titude of Amelia was only equalled by 
her promises of becoming all he could desire, 
and all he deserved in a wife. ^^ Let us now,** 
said Mr. Cameron, '* prepare for dinner; we 
must appear as usual, and if possible prevent an 
exposure to the world: the eye of scandal is 
piercing, and I fear her tongue can hardly be 
kept silent in this affair. The extreme impru- 
dence and levity of your own behaviour render 
you most unfit to act the part of a monitress, yet 
I should wish you to visit Mrs. Selwyn to-morrow 
and inform her of the systematic duplicity of 
Seymour. Tell her his professions of attach- 
ment to you, as Amelia Dumford, his false state- 
ment as to the nature of the impediments to his 
marriage, his pretended anguish at contemplating 
the happiness of his friend, while he felt himself 
detained as by enchantment in your presence,-— 
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which you confess he related so pathetically as 
to move you to tears, immediately before he en- 
tered her house with the intention of beguiling 
her by an equally well constructed tale. You 
must condescend to this confession, Amelia, and 
also to acknowledge you have played the part of 
a listener in order to save this simple woman 
from future ruin. Seymour can never have the 
effrontery to visit this part of the country again ; 
but she may meet him elsewhere: or some 
equally designing man, allured by her youth and 
beauty, and encouraged by her levity, may in- 
volve her in similar temptation. If onee con- 
vincetl that Seymour is a villain she may leani 
to distrust similar flatteries from other men." 

Amelia willingly assented to the wishes of her 
husband, and he continued, — "Poor Miss Row- 
croft I pity, she is vain and unused to good so- 
ciety ; her self-conceit led her to imagine Sey- 
mour must admire her, and she has been severely 
punished for her folly ; the only imprudence she 
has committed in making the appointment at 
Silverbourne, was by your advice. You have 
involved yourself in an intimacy with a family I 
know you cannot like, but that is a trifling pe- 
nance ; fortunately Miss Rowcroft is ignorant 
of your greatest errors, and to her there is no 
need for farther confession ; neither shall I 
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acquaint your uncle and aunt with the whole 
affair, if, as I trust, your future conduct answer 
my expectations/' 

Mrs. Cameron appeared at the dinner-table 
languid and dispirited, but the violence of her 
indisposition afforded a plausible excuse. Mr. 
and Mrs. Melville having heard the history of 
Seymour's unwelcome discovery of a wife, and 
the unsuspected tale of Sydney's foimer entan- 
glement and long desired release^ were fully 
occupied with these extraordinary events ; and 
easily believed Amelia's illness to have been 
occasioned by the sudden surprise of seeing 
her husband immediately after such a tale of 
wonder. Miss Rowcroft gladly accepted Mrs. 
Cameron's invitation to stay dinner, feeling 
anxious to recover her composure before she 
encountered the curiosity of her sister. 

Margaret's desire of being left alone, rendered 
her ignorant of the passing events ; her chamber 
being at the opposite end of the house, she had 
not heard the bustle occasioned by Amelia's 
being carried to her room ; when her maid entered 
to enquire if she would have any dinner sent up 
to her ; having declined, she observed Bates linger 
at the door, as if she had some intelligence she 
wished for encouragement to communicate. Her 
good-nature overcoming her disinclination to con- 
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verse, sbe said, " Do you wi^h to ask me any thing, 
Bates ?"—" Not to cuJc, ma'am,"—" But to tell, 
I suppose" said Margaret, with a languid smile. 
" Only that Mr. Cameron and Mr. Melville are 
returned, and that Mrs. Cameron came hack very 
ill ii-om her drive, and was brought home in a 
post chaise from Silverhourue by Miss Rowcroft 
and Major Sydney, 

Fortunately Amelia's illness afforded sufficient 
cause for the eager manner in which Margaret 
started from the bed : Bates could give no satis- 
factory answers to her numerous questions ; all 
she knew was, that Mr. Seymour was the first 
person who left the house that morning, and that 
he was not come back at all ; that Mrs. Camevim 
went out in the carriage alone, and came home 
ill with Miss Kowcroft and Major Sydney in a 
post-chaise ; and that Mr. Melville and Mr, Ca- 
meron arrived shortly after in the carriage which 
had taken Mrs. Cameron out; and that neither 
caiTiage nor horses had met with any accident to 
account for the alteration of vehicles. 

She involuntarily enquired if any strange lady 
was of the paity, and was informed by Bates, who 
instantly recollected the mysterious visitor to her 
young lady in Brook-street, that the porter's wife 
had told her a very handsome strange lady had 
called at the lodge, and enquired of her husband 
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for some of the g^ndenienv '^i^d said she would 
call again. Margarets faintness returned ; she 
ceased het enquiries, tilling Bates she wished 
to remain quiet, and did not think she should go 
down stairs that evening. 

Left to bet own thoughts, her head-ache be- 
came no fiction, as she lay listening for the sound 
of the carriage she every moment expected to 
arrive with Mrs. Sydney. She could not en- 
counter Sydney that day, and she almost deter- 
mined, if his stay were likely to be short, to keep 
her chamber till his departure. 

She remained in this state of agony for two 
hours, at the expiration of which time she heard 
Amelia*s voice begging admission : she was 
obliged unwillingly to graht her request. " My 
dear Margaret," said Mrs. Cameron, "strange 
events have occurred since the morning." The 
unusual gravity of Amelia's manner convinced 
Margaret she was preparing her for the dreaded 
event. " I can partly guess," said she, affecting 
great composure, ^^ you allude to the unfortunate 
marriage, which, I suppose is by this time de- 
clared." In her anxiety to avoid the trial of 
listening to the history of Sydney's secret union, 
she forgot she was betraying her knowledge of 
affairs before unknown to his nearest relations. 
"Who could inform you of the event?" cried 
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Amelia, in the greatest surprise, which was in- 
creased by the deep blushes that crimsoned the 
palid cheeks of Margaret, as she answered : — ^' I 
must refer you to him for the particulars ; he can 
have no farther wish for concealment.^' — " Refer 
me to him !'' exclaimed Mrs. Cameron, indigna- 
tion flashing from her eyes, ^^ I hope never to see 
him again.'' — "Is he not below?" inquired 
Margaret. — *'^ No ; he has left with his newly-dis- 
covered wife." 

After a short silence, Margaret summoned 
courage to say ; " Is it then so very improper a 
connexion ?" — " She was degraded before he 
married her, and has since ruined the happiness 
of Major Sydney : yet when you hear all, you 
will say his union with her is scarcely punish- 
ment sufficient for his villainy." 

The closed window curtains had prevented 
Amelia's observing the change of Margaret's 
countenance when she mentioned Sydney's name; 
as she ceased speaking, her attention was roused 
by her falling senseless on the bed. 

Unwilling to give publicity to any more scenes, 
Mrs. Cameron used the necessary means for re- 
covering her, and at length succeeded without 
calling in further aid. 

When she was restored, the simple question, 
" to whose marriage do you allude?" led to an 
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elucidation of every mystery, excepting how Mar- 
garet became partly in possession of Sydney's 
secret, when the rest of the family scarcely sus- 
pected he had one to conceal. Amelia forebore 
to enquire what she already guessed, strongly 
suspecting that a few days, or even hours, would 
clear up the only remaining doubt. 

She had the candour to confess the whole of 
her own imprudent conduct during her husband's 
absence, and even besought Margaret never to 
spare her in future, if she saw her making the 
slightest deviations from the paths of strict de- 
corum. " You have," replied Margaret, " a much 
more able guide in Mr. Cameron; now your 
whole heart is open to him, I have no fears for 
the perfect happiness of both." 

Margaret could not acquire resolution to en- 
counter Sydney that evening ; they met the next 
morning at breakfast, but she delayed her appear- 
ance so unusually long, that the whole party 
were assembled. She dared not encounter him 
alone, and immediately after breakfast retired to 
her chamber, where she remained till she ima- 
gined the family had dispersed for the morn- 
ing, when, feeling the air would be of service to 
her, she ventured into the shrubbery. 

She had not wandered far from the house when 
she heard footsteps, and turning round, beheld 
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Sydney. He had been seeking an intemewwith 
her as earnestly as she was avoiding one ; there 
was now no possibility of retreat, and she was 
compelled to permit his joining in her walk. The 
subject of his conversation need not be related : 
it will be readily imagined his explanation was 
satisfactory, and that Margaret consented to for- 
give the failings of two-and-twenty, extenuated 
hy the remorse and misery his conduct had occa- 
sioned. Mr. Melville'sapprobation alone remained 
to be obtained, which Sydney found an opportu- 
nity of requesting ere the close of day ; and the 
same sun which, at his rising, cast his beams on 
two almost despairinglovers, hcs towed hisparting 
ray on the happy betrothed. 

Mrs. Cameron obeyed her husband's desire of 
visiting Mrs. Selwyn, and by her complete expo- 
sure of Seymom's villainy, and the evident wannth 
and sincerity of her advice as to her future con- 
duct, obtained the desired influence over the mind 
of that good-natured but weak and iU-educated 
woman ; an influence she always retained, an<l 
which, assisted by a knowledge of her impru- 
dence, gave Amelia a command over her that she 
constantly employed to a good purpose. Mrs. 
Selwyn could not entirely resign coquetry, but the 
advice and example of Mrs. Cameron did more 
than those who knew her ever expected, and re- 
strained her within creditable bounds. 
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Nothing occurred to interrupt the happiness of 
Margaret and Sydney, except his being obliged 
to join his regiment at Dover, from whence he 
found frequent opportunities of returning to 
Shrublands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melville were astonished and 
more than equally delighted at this unsuspected 
attachment, though the latter could not avoid 
feeling a little surprise at George's preferring 
Margaret while Amelia was unmarried. 

Mrs. Cameron sincerely rejoiced in the fair 
prospects of her cousin, and requested the com- 
pletion of her twenty-first year might be selected 
as the day of their union. 



END OF THE RENDEZVOUS. 
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CHAPTER T. 



" We have seen the newly arrived lion, mamma," 
exclaimed Isabella Trcvannion, as she rushed half 
breathless into the drawing-room, followed, more 
leisurely, by her two sisters. 

" Really, Isabella,'' replied Mrs. Trevannion, 
your manners are so very * gauche,' that I fear Mr. 
Arthur Mortimer will transfer that title to your- 
self: you are so heated by the violent pace you 
will always walk, that your face is more like a 
peony than the delicate blush-rose which a young 
lady's cheek should resemble : pray sit down till 
you have recovered from your unnecessary fa- 
tigue." 

Isabella reluctantly obeyed ; and after a short 
silence, Mrs. Trevannion's curiosity overcame the 
displeasiure occasioned by the fear of her daugh- 
ter having made an unfavorable appearance 
before the nephew and presumptive heir of their 
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neighbour, Mr. Mortimer, who, she had already 
decided, would be an eligible admirer for either 
of the sisters. 

Mrs. Trevannion was a widow with two daugh- 
ters, of whose beauty she was extremely proud. 
Jane was about seventeen, Isabella two years 
younger ; and though the latter was not so regu- 
larly beautiful as her sister, the expressive vivacity 
of her countenance frequently gained her more 
admiration. Eleanor, Mr. Trevannion's daughter 
by a former marrit^, had been treated with great 
kindness by her step-mother, and having been 
only three years old when entrusted to her care, 
felt the moat tender affection for her, and her 
sisters. 

" Does Mr. Arthur Mortimer answer the expec- 
tations raised by the high praise bestowed on him 
by his uncle?" enquired Mrs. Trevannion, turning 
over the leaves of a book with affected unconcern. 
" He is extremely handsome," exclaimed both 
Jane and Isabella. 

" What is your opinion, Eleanor ?" said Mrs. 
Trevannion. " I immediately recognised," said 
Eleanor, " the pleasing smile of our old play-fel- 
low ; though Mr. Mortimer is much improved in 
person since we parted eight yeais ago. His 
manners are apparently as unaffected as if he had 
never left Eversfieid to see t/ie world . " a blash 
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tinged her cheek as ghe spoke, which did not 
escape the observant eye of Mrs. Trevannimiy who 
hoped that his remembrance of former days might 
be as vivid as those of his companion. 

^^ You may form your own opinion to-morrow, 
mamma," said Isabella, ^^ for Mr. Mortimer said 
Arthur*s first visit should be to you." Mrs. Tre- 
vannion expressed her pleasure at the promise of 
so early an introduction, and thus far all augured 
favorably for her plans. Eversfield afforded 
few rivals for her daughters, but Arthur Mor- 
timer might not have a disengaged heart to 
bestow. 

The morrow brought the promised visit from 
Mr. Mortimer and his nephew. Mrs. Trevannion 
found the youth of seventeen changed to a hand- 
some man of five and twenty, pleasing in his 
manners, and to her great satisfaction, the remi- 
niscences of his boyish days appeared to be che- 
rished with delight. He claimed the privilege 
of old acquaintance with all her daughters, but 
she saw or fancied a difference in his manner 
when addressing Eleanor, which did not dis- 
please her. Mrs. Trevannion really loved hier 
step-daughter, and wished to see her advantage- 
ously settled. She had no doubt that the beauty 
of Jane would ensure many splendid offers, and 
Isabella was too yoimg to render her mairiage 
at present desirable. 
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While the families of Trevannion and Mortimer 
were amused with the interchange of visits, Mr. 
Blacquire, who had acquired a fortune in India, 
arrived with a train of servants, and took pos- 
session of a handsome mansion, situated near 
Moss Combe, where Mrs. Trevannion resided. 
As there was no gentleman at her house to fulfil 
the etiquette of calling upon him, it was agreed 
that he should be introduced to her family at 
Eversfield Hall, the seat of Mr. Mortimer. As 
the distance to the Hall was only a mile, Mrs. 
Trevannion and her daughters were prepared for 
walking, when Arthur entered the room, and in- 
troduced himself by saying he concluded they 
might require an escort in their walk through 
the park. 

Mis Trevannion thanked him for his attention, 
and felt even more pleasure than she expressed. 
His arm was offered to Eleanor, and he was 
scarcely more anxious to secure a tete-a-tete than 
Mrs, Trevaunion was to prevent his being inter- 
rupted. " My dear Jane," said she, " give me 
your arm, and Isabella, I must also have youi' 
support." Arthur looked uneasy, as if he thought 
that politeness obliged him to offerastronger arm. 
" Pray Arthur," exclaimed Mrs. Trevannion, "do 
not let me interrupt you. I am less in want of 
support than your fragile companion, and merely 
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affect to keep this giddy Isabel secure ; otherwise 
I know she would fly from us at her usual grey- 
hound pace/* 

Secure she certainly did wish to keep Isabella; 
but the real motive she carefully concealed, while 
her tardy pace gave Eleanor and Arthur an op- 
portunity of arriving first at the Hall. She ob- 
served them enter the flower-garden. " Now 
Mamma/* said Isabella, ^* Jane*s support will be 
sufficient, and I wish to run after Eleanor : I am 
sure Arthur has some new plant to shew her." 
'* Running is worse than fast walking, Isabel ; 
if there is any new plant you can see it after 
dinner.** Isabella was obliged to submit for the 
present ; but as soon as Eleanor and Arthur en- 
tered the drawinp-room, she exclaimed, "Where 
have you been, Eleanor? to see some new plant, 
I am sure.** 

•*Only a new species of geranium,** replied 
Eleanor, blushing deeply, when her confusion, 
which in some degree extended to Arthur, was 
relieved by the servants announcing Mr. Blac- 
quire. A gentleman entered the room, appa- 
rently about sixty years of age, with a quaint, 
good-humoured countenance. " How are you, 
my friends?** said he, shaking the hands of Mr. 
Mortimer and his sister, Mrs. Catherine, with 
the utmost cordiality. Perceiving that the latter 
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was going; to introduce him to the ladies, he 
added, " Do not trouble yourself, I will introduce 
myself; first let me shake hands with Mrs. Tre- 
vannion : you must excuse me, madam, I am re- 
turned from a warm climate, and I do not like 
cold manners. Miss Jane, Miss Isabella, I know 
you all from my friend Arthur's report. This, 
he says, is his very old playfellow. Miss Tre- 
vannion. You need not blush, my dear young 
lady, at being called old; Arthur meant in his 
esteem, not in years." 

This speech caused a reflection of the crimson 
hue on Arthur's cheek, when the awkwardness 
of the scene was terminated by a call to the 
dining-room. 

During dinner, the conversation related chiefly 
to India, on which subject Mr. Blacquire ap- 
peared to talk with pleasure. Arthur had se- 
cured a seat by Eleanor, who appeared unusually 
absent. In the evening her silence increased; 
she made contrary replies to several questions, 
and appeared to keep up with difficulty the 
semblance of attention. Mrs. Trevannion now- 
concluded that something of importance had 
passed between Eleanor and Arthur; scarcely 
could she repress her curiosity during the drive 
to Moss Combe, and great was her delight when 
Eleanor whispered a request for a private con- 
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ference before they retired to rest. The door 
being safely closed, Mrs. Trevannion's hopes were 
gratified by the information of Arthur's declara- 
tion of love, his wish of obtaining her consent to 
his union with Eleanor, and his certainty of ob- 
taining the sanction of his uncle. 

Mrs. Trevannion in reply, expressed her warm 
approbation of her step-daughter's choice, and 
wished her the utmost felicity in the married 
state, while Eleanor said all that young ladies 
usually say on such occasions, and retired to 
dream of Arthur. 

An early interview with Eleanor on the fol- 
lowing morning placed the heart of her lover at 
rest ; and the two families met in the evening at 
the Hall to exchange congratulations on the ex- 
pected alliance. The lovers were delighted at 
the prospect of mutual happiness, and the sisters 
were enchanted with the idea of a wedding ; while 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer and Mrs. Trevannion 
were pleased with this confirmation of a long 
intimacy. 

The marriage was fixed for September : Mrs. 
Catherine alone thought a three months' court- 
ship too short. ^' My dear Mrs. Catherine,'' ex.- 
claimed Isabella, when she heard her objectioi\, 
" why would you delay ? you know Eleanor is al- 
eady one-and-twenty, and she will be growing"— 

H 
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" Quite an old maid, I know you would say, my 
dear child, if I were not present." " Oh ! no, 
dear Mrs. Catherine," cried Isabella, coloring 
as she spoke. " Do not be distressed, Isabel, I 
am often called by that term of reproach, but I 
am still of opinion that it is better to live single 
than marry unhappily. " I have reason, unfor- 
tunately," she continued, sighing deeply, "to 
desire a longer period for consideration. I was 
not older than Eleanor, and (as my vanity told 
nie) not without my share of personal chanus, ' 
when a gentleman every way my equal, sought 
my hand. I had determined on having what is 
called a long courtship, and refused to accede to 
the wishes of my lover." — " What was his name.' " 
enquired Isabella. "It matters not, my dear; 
he has long been dead to me, and is now so in , 
reality : let it remain buried in my heart. I re- 
fused to name an earlier period for our uniou 
than the anniversary of his making the oflfer: 
eight months passed in uninterrupted felicity; 
he then left me to visit a newly married friend : 
his stay was only a foitnight, but in that short 
period the sister of his fiiend's wife &scinated 
him by her beauty, and she, assisted by the 
bride, used every artifice to secure him in her 
chains. Week succeeded week, and I received 
no answer to my letters; for I wrote two, thinking 
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that illnesg might prevent a reply to the first. I 
wrote no more, but when my brother demanded 
an explanation, he received my miniature and 
letters, accompanied by an epistle expressing re- 
g^ret at the impossibility of controling the affec- 
tions, and saying it was more honorable to resign 
a hand which many would be happy to possess, 
than to marry one while his heart could never 
be torn from another." 

^^ Did he marry her, and was he happy ?" asked 
Isabella, eagerly. ** He married, and I loved him 
too sincerely not to wish him all the happiness 
he could desire," said Mrs. Catherine, with tears 
in her eyes. " We never met again, — but let us 
drop the subject; — you see I have reason for 
wishing Eleanor to pause. I ?iope Arthur is 
too firmly attached to waver, but if his love will 
not stand the test of a year, how will it endure 
the tempests of life. My dear child, love is not 
composed of eternal sunshine. Had I married, 
I could scarcely have avoided the still keener 
grief of infidelity, when it was too late to resign 
the inconstant : — but as I see your sister coming 
accompanied by Arthur and Mr. Blacquire, let 
us dismiss the old maid's story from our 
thoughts." Mrs. Mortimer and Isabella crossed 
the park to meet the approaching party. ^^ Mrs. 
Catherine," said Mr. Blacquire, " this boy has 

H2 
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teased me into joining a party to see some beau- 
tiful hermitage, I do not exactly know what : 
Mrs. Trevannion has consented ; the young la- 
dies of course are ready, so there only remains 
your consent to be obtained. We are to dine 
early at Moss Combe, where the servants have 
been put in action by my busy friend: you 
may distinguish the curling wreath of smoke 
already over the acacia walk. It is of no use for 
us pmdent people to refuse ; we must go to keep 
these giddy brains in order." The consent of 
Mrs, CatlierLne being granted, the parly after 
an early dinner proceeded in two cai-riages to 
the ruins of a hermitage, about seven miles from 
the HaU. 

Tlie road lay over hills commanding fine views 
of the channel, its blue waters glittering beneath 
the rays of a bright summer sun ; while Beachy 
Head and the South Downs bounded the land- 
scape. Leaving the uplands, they descended 
into lanes so narrow in many parts as to preclude 
all possibility of two caiTiages passing : — hedges 
left to flomish in all the luxuriance of nature, 
skirted one side of the road, while chalky cliffs 
whose sides were fringed with underwood and 
creeping plants, or grassy banks adorned with 
a. profusion of blue hells and wild thyme, ex- 
cluded all prospect on the other. 
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Leaving the carriages at a farm-house, the 
party ascended a steep mount, who*se banks were 
adorned with roses, pinks, and various other 
flowers that afforded proof " where a garden had 
been ;'' and on whose summit stood the remains 
of a hermitage or oratory : the frame of a beau- 
tiful Norman Gothic window inclined the party 
to imagine it had been the latter. 

After an hour passed in vain endeavours to 
trace its origin, and in admiring the prospect, 
the party returned homewards. They had en- 
joyed a splendid sun-set as they crossed the open 
ground ; and were d(^sccnding a narrow lane 
which led down a steep hill into the village of 
Eversfield, when they heard loud screams, and 
perceived a low chaise containing two ladies 
coming towards them, the progress of which was 
impeded by a drove of oxen ; patience only ap- 
peared necessary to extricate the ladies, as the 
animals could pass the carnage separately with 
ease. Arthur alighted to assure the ladies of 
their being perfectly secure. " Oh ! sir, sir,'* 
screamed the youngest lady, '' take the hideous 
creatures away, take them away, or I shall faint.'' 
As one of the animals now struck against the 
chaise with violence, the terrified lady sprang 
from the carriage, and entangling her dress in 
the wheel, came with force to the ground. Ar- 
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thur raised her in his arms, and running ap a 
bank Ly the road-aide, detained her till the oxen 
had passed : — her shrieks he could not prevent. 

The rest of the party now joined them, and 
offered every assistance. " Oh ! I will go home 
with you," said the lady, " I cannot get into that 
low chaise again ; we may meet thousands of 
these creatures." — " There is little danger," said 
Mrs. Catherine, " hut as you are so much alarmed 
we can take you in our carriage : do you reside 
far from hence ?" — " Only at the end of the vil- 
lage ; I am Mrs. Layton of the Vine." 

The party thus discovered that the stranger 
was the young and rich widow who had for 
some time been expected to enliven the neigh- 
bourhood. Mrs. Trevannion secretly rejoiced 
that Arthur was engaged before this meeting ; 
though she thought the folly of Mrs. Layton 
would prove a preventative to love. 

To avoid any interruption to the two lovers, 
she immediately exclaimed, "I am sure, Eleanor, 
you have no fears ; if Mrs. Layton and her Mend 
will proceed in the barouche, you and Mr, Ar- 
thur Mortimer can return to Moss Combe in the 
chaise." 

" Mr. Mortimer !" said Mrs. Layton, " I think 
Sir, you live at Moss Combe." 

" No, madam ; at Eversfield Hall." 
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^^ Oh dear ! yes, I remember now ; my memory 
is so bad, I always confuse names. I believe 
you have all been so polite as to call on me, but 
I am such an invalid ; pray call on me to-morrow ; 
I am too ill now to recollect any thing," — and 
without any apology for displacing Eleanor, she 
took her seat by Mrs. Catherine, saying, '^ I will 
take Miss Brook, my companion^ in case I should 
&int. Brook, have you my Eau de Cologne?*' 
Miss Brook assuring her she had all the neces- 
sary restoratives, the party proceeded towards 
the Vine. 

The distance was too short to allow Mrs. Lay- 
ton to recover from her alarm, which had at first 
been real ; but after the removal of the oxen her 
affectation was too visible to excite any compas- 
sion in Mrs. Catherine, or Mr. Blacquire, who 
had the task of seeing her home. 

Moss Combe and the Vine being situated at 
opposite extremities of the village, Eleanor quitted 
the chaise where the roads separated, and ap- 
proaching the carriage, hoped Mrs. Layton was 
recovered. " Thank you, Miss Mortimer," said 
she, with half-closed eyes ; my nerves are most 
terribly shaken : you will call at the Vine with 
your brother to-morrow : I shall then be better 
able to thank you, Mr. Mortimer, than I am at 
present."*—'^ That young lady is not Mr. Arthur 
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Mortimer's sister, madam," said Mr. Blacquire, 
as they drove towards the Vine. " Did you not 
receive the cards of the three Miss Trevannions.' 
That is the eldest; and a lovely amiable girl she 
is." "Oh dear! yes, I did find some cards I recol- 
lect ; hut yoii know one never remembers any 
thing about single misses ; it is enough, with 
my large acquaintance, to recollect the heads of 
families." — " Which, I trust," replied Mr. Blac- 
Gjuire, " Miss Trevanuion will shortly become." 

" Is Miss Trevannion going to be mamed ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Layton, dropping her vinaigrette, 
and opening her beautiful blue eyes to their full 
<;xten t. " Yes, madam." — " To whom ?" — I fear," 
said Mr. Blacquire, looking slily at Mrs. Cathe- 
rine, " I have already said more than I ought ; 
and it is fortunate we arc arrived at the Vine, for 
I shall not have an opportunity of telling any 
more tales." His glance at Mrs. Catherine almost 
replied to Mrs. Layton's enquiry : she affected to 
relapse into hev fonner indifference, and thanking 
Mrs. Mortimer coldly for her civility, she took 
leave. 

"You are angry with me, Mrs. Catherine," said 
Mr. Blacquire, " for betraying the secret; but 
indeed I could not help punishing affectation. 
' Single misses !' If marriage always went by 
worth, I am certain she would not write mistress. 
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while Catherine Mortimer is Miss. The warmth 
of Mr. Blacquire's manner cauHcd Mrs. Mortimer 
to turn towards him, when he added laughingly, 
** Come, say you forgive me, my dear Mrs. (Cathe- 
rine." — ^^ I will not use so strong an expression," 
Mr. Blacquire," said she, " though I certainly 
think it better to keep these affairs private." — 
" But my favorites are so soon to be married." — 
" Nearly three months is quite sufficient time for 
inconstancy to be manifested," replied Mrs. (^a- 
therine, with a deep sigh. " It is so," said Mr. 
Blacquire, smothering something that appeared 
very much like the echo of his companion's sigh : 
" but, bless me, Mrs. Catherine, you and I are 
looking quite sentimental ! Mrs. Lay ton will say 
we are going to become ^ heads of families,' and 
allow us a place in her remembrance. Mrs. Cathe- 
rine tried to smile as she replied, " We are now ap- 
proaching a home where I have presided for many 
years ; but gladly should I resign my command 
to a younger mistress. I know not why," added 
she, after a short pause, '* but a mournful presage 
seems to hang over me, that Eleanor will never 
be mistress of Kversfiold. I am like poor Desde- 
mona, * it will not go from my mind.' " 

Her sadness ap])eared to infest the usually 
cheerful Mr. Blacquire, but his gloom was quickly 
dispersed on entering the drawing-room, where 

h3 
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they found the whole party assembled, amusing 
themselves with Mrs. Layton's unnecessary alarm ; 
Mr. Mortimer alone appeared to feel compassion 
for her. ** I suppose/' ^^ said Arthur, ^^ we must all 
call to-morrow to enquire for the state of h&c 
fi^roe*." — ^**The gentlemen may call," observed 
Mrs. Catherine, ^* but I am not anxious to pay 
a second visit till my first has been acknow- 
ledged : are you, Mrs. Trevannion V^ Mrs. Tre- 
vannion, who did not wish that Arthur should 
encoimter the personal attractions of Mrs. Lay- 
ton without Eleanor, said, ^' I shall not go myself, 
but the girls can join Mr. Mortimer and Arthur; 
Mrs. Layton appears to be a silly woman ; yet 
as we have few neighbours, we may as well keep 
on visiting terms with her.'' Mr. Blacquire 
offered to join the party, and after fixing an hour 
for the visit, the families separated. 



CHAPTER II. 



Mr. Blacquire with the two Mr. Mortimers 
were punctual to the appointed hour, and finding 
Eleanor and her sisters ready, proceeded to the 
Vine. They were shewn into a drawing-room, 
and after detaining them nearly half an hour, 
Mrs. Lay ton entered in a most becoming morning 
dreas, the color showing her beautiful complexion 
to the greatest advantage, and every golden ring- 
let mixed, with studied care, among the rich lace 
of her cap. 

^^ How considerate you all are,'' said the lady, 
'^ to call so early !" Brook, hang the shawl at 
the back of my chair ; I feel the air too keen ; it 
is dreadful to be so susceptible of every breeze; 
I suppose, Miss Mortimer," addressing Jane, ^^ you 
only call this a pleasant air : by the bye, my dear 
Miss Mortimer," continued she, still addressing 
Jane, " I am so very much obliged to you for 
going home in that low chaise last night. I 
quite forgot to thank you." — "And now, ma'am," 
said Mr. Blacquire, drily, " you are thanking the 
wrong person ; Miss Jcme Trevannion never quit- 
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ted her mother's carriage." — " Oh dear ! my 
memory is so bad. I never know young ladies 
apart." — " Miss Trevannion's hazle eyes and 
chesnut hair are so unlike her sister's that, after 
this visit, I think you will have no diflftculty in re- 
membering them, madam," replied Mr. Blaequire. 

Mrs. Layton appeared annoyed by Mr. Blac- 
quire's sarcastic manner, and was actually silent 
for a minute ; recovering herself, she said, ^^ Did 
you come in open caniages this boisterous day?'' 
— " We walked," replied Eleanor, " and found the 
air cool and pleasant." — ^^ Walked !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Layton, ^^ so early ! How far is Moss Combe 
from hence?" — It is a mile," said Mr. Blaequire; 
^^ but as it is now two o'clock, I do not think the 
Miss Trevannions came before their breakfast. 
The Moat is a mile farther, therefore I am afraid 
you will think me a perfect Hercules." 

Mrs. Layton's look implied that she thought 
he more resembled the Ursa Major. " I would ask 
you to walk round my grounds," said she, '' if 
you had not already encountered such fatigue :" 
she proceeded to inform them how much her ex- 
quisite taste had astonished the first rate profes- 
sors of the art, " indeed," added she, " for the size, 
I may say the Vine will shortly surpass any seat 
in England." 

The patience of Mr. Blaequire could endure 
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no more ; Eleanor, observing his fidgetty motions 
and fearing some violent ebullition of bis caustic 
though naturally good temper, seized the first 
pause in Mrs. Layton's eulogium on herself, to 
propose returning home. " I would walk across 
the lawn with you," said Mrs. Layton, " but the 
fatigue would confine me to my sofa for the rest 
of the day." Mr. Blacquire, who had reached 
the drawing-room door, paused, and turning 
round, surveyed her for some moments with a 
look of astonishment, then ejaculating '^ poor 
woman !" walked sturdily out of the house. 

The returning party found Mrs. Catherine with 
Mrs. Trevannion. " I am glad you did not pay 
that conceited woman the compliment of a second 
visit," exclaimed Mr. Blacquire, as he entered the 
room ; " she is even worse than I expected ;" he 
then related her conversation, mimicingher man- 
ner exactly, to the great amusement of Isabella 
and Arthur; even Eleanor and Jane could not 
forbear smiling at the scarcely overdrawn repre- 
sentation. " You are really too severe," Mr. 
Blacquire," observed Mr. Mortimer; " Mrs. Lay- 
ton looks extremely delicate, and her taste is 
displayed in the arrangement of her plants, and 
the beautiful statues and vases placed among the 
shrubs." — ^^ For the choice of these she must be 
indebted to some other person ; she has riches, 
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which can command every thing ; but I am cer- 
tain that so ill-bred a woman can never possess 
good-taste." — " Her well-chosen dress declares to 
the contrary," said Mr. Mortimer. " Indeed, 
8ir, I do not think so," cried Isabella ; " it was, 
I allow, very becoming; but it all looked 80 
new and was put on so primly, that I am sure she 
wa8 more indebted to the taste of her milliner 
than to her own. I believe she would not walk 
across the lawn with us, for fear the boisterous 
wind should spoil her beautiful ringlets." — " I 
am glad, Isabella," said Mr. Mortimer, " that you 
admit Mrs. Iiayton's hair to be beautiful; if your 
own raven ringlets were not so pretty, I should 
be inclined to impute your excessive dislike of 
ihe lady to a motive I will not name." Isabella's 
spirit appeai'ed rising, which Eleanor perceivii^, 
hasdly exclaimed, " Isabella, you are the swiftest 
footed ; run, i-un ! my mischievous spaniel, Bran, 
is oversetting your hydrangia." 

This fortuuate aecident dispatched Isabella in 
a moment, and Mr. Blacquire, guessing Eleanor's 
motive, though surprised at Mr. Mortimer's 
ad miration of Mrs. Lay ton, felt too much delighted 
with Miss Trevannion's conduct to risk giving her 
one moment's uneasiness: he therefore adroitly 
led the conversation to other topics, and good- 
kumour wns quickly restored. The progress of 
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acquaintance did not raise Mrs. Layton in the 
esteem of any person except Mr. Mortimer, 
whose admiration was strongly expressed, and 
whose attentions were received with evident satis- 
faction : to others she continued cold and super- 
cilious ; particularly to Mrs. Catherine, Eleanor, 
and Arthur. 

Ilie patience of Mr. Blacqaire was most severely 
tried by Mrs. Lay ton's affectation; one morning, 
after sitting an hour with Mrs. Catherine and her 
nephew in an unusual mood of taciturnity, he 
suddenly invited the latter to walk with him. 
Eversfield Hall was situated in the centre of the 
Park, half way down a gentle slope which was 
laid out behind the house as a flower-garden, and 
enclosed by a thick shrubbery. Mr. Blacquire 
led the way into the garden, and proceeded in 
silence, till he attained a broad terrace on the 
summit of the mount, which was bounded on one 
side by the thickest part of the shrubbery: he 
took two or three turns in silence ; at length, 
turning abruptly to Arthur, he cried, ^^ I have 
bad news for you, my dear boy, very bad ! Your 
imcle will be inveigled to marry that conceited 
little minx." — ^^ I can scarcely think so," replied 
Arthur, " my uncle is certainly struck with Mrs. 
Lay ton's beauty ; but can he ever relinquish the 
society of my aunt for the insipid trifling of one 
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who has not two ideas; and whosp selfishness 
equals her folly!" — " It will be, boy, it will be ; 
she ia laying every possible snare ; your uncle is 
at the Vine every day: I saw him there as I 
passed this morning. I foresee misery to everj- 
one from the connexion ; Mrs. Layton already 
hates Elftanor for her beauty, and will then feel 
double dislike towards one whom she has injured." 
Mr. Blacquire and Arthur paused during 
their conversation. Bran had followed the latter 
from Moss Combe in the morning;, and was lying 
at his feet ; suddenly starting up, the dog ran 
barking violently into the shrubbery, dashing the 
boughs aside as he went. The friends turned 
to see what had i-oused the animal, when they 
heard a faint scream, and distinguished two per- 
sons gliding swiftly through the shrubs. 

" That pelisse belongs to Mrs. Layton," whis- 
pered Mr. Blacquire ; " and there is little doubt 
as to her companion : your uncle alone can induce 
her to walk ; though I very much fear they have 
been standing longer than I could desire.'' — " I 
certainly did not wish my uncle to know my opi- 
nion of one whom I may be obliged to call aunt," 
replied Arthur ; " but if the opinion be thus ob- 
tained, he cannot blame me." — " True," said Mr. 
Blacquire, " but people often punish where ihey 
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cannot blame. We cannot now help ourselves ; 
therefore come with me to the Moat. We can 
go through the preserve into the lane, and lengthen 
our walk." 

Arthur consented; and as they quitted the 
preserve, their suspicions were fully confirmed, 
by seeing Mr. Mortimer and Mrs. Lay ton in that 
lady's pony-chaise driving towards the Vine. 

The ensuing week produced two events in the 
village of Eversfield ; Mrs. Lay ton left the Vine 
for Ea8tb6ume, and on the same day, Jane and 
Isabella Trevannion quitted Moss Combe for Tor- 
quay, on a visit to Lady Vivian, a friend of their 
mother. 

A fortnight passed happily for Eleanor and 
Arthur, during which Mrs. Trevannion was busily 
employed in giving directions for the wedding 
dresses. Mr. Mortimer did not express any re- 
gret at the absence of Mrs. Layton, while Mr. 
Blacquire openly declared his joy. " We shall, 
at least, have the wedding in peace,'* said he to 
Arthur; "and perhaps your youngbride may, after 
all, banish the lady from your uncle's thoughts, 
if she will only remain away long enough to give 
reason fair play." 

At the expiration of the fortnight, Mr. Mortimer 
announced his intention of going to London for 
a few days. " At this season of the year f " en- 
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quired Mrs. Catherine, with surprise. " I have 
business there/' said he, ^* and my stay will not 
be long. You will see me again in a week.'' 
His manner precluded any farther inquiry, and 
he left the Hall the following day. 

Four days elapsed without any intelligence 
from Mr. Mortimer; on the fifth, Arthur was 
alarmed on his return from Moss Combe, by 
finding his aunt in tears. In answer to his eager 
enquiries as to the cause of her affliction, she 
put a letter into his hand. He read as follows: 

Eastbourne f August 31«^, 1826. 
My dear Sister, 

I intend being at home in a few days, and you 
will probably be a little astonished at learning 
that I shall not return alone. I Hatter myself 
you will be pleased to hear that Mrs. Layton has 
bestowed her hand on me this morning. My 
relations and true friends I am certain must con- 
gratulate me on obtaining so lovely and amiable 
a wife. My Caroline desires I will say every 
thing that is kind to her new relations, whose 
congratulations we are eager to receive. 

Your affectionate brother, 

Philip Mortimer. 

After pacing the room in violent agitation for 
some time, Arthur exclaimed, ^^ Thanks to our 
friend, Mr. Blacquire, this event has not taken 
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me entirely by surprise, though this clandestine 
method I never expected.'* ^^ A little notice 
would have been kinder/' said Mrs. Catherine, 
*^ particularly to you, whom Philip has long 
declared his future heir." " I sincerely lament," 
replied Arthur, with a bitter smile, ^^ that I am 
now five and twenty, without having applied to 
any profession. I was thankful to Eleanor Tre- 
vannion for accepting the hand of the presumptive 
heir of Eversfield, but she is not engaged to the 
pennyless son of a younger brother." 

Mrs. Catherine assured Arthur of her trust in 
Eleanor's constancy, but when he admitted his 
firm reliance on her, yet urged his fears of a 
change in her mother's sentiments, she was too 
conscious of Mrs. Trevannon's chief failing, to 
afibrd him any consolation. 

^^ My own troubles have made me selfish, my 
dear aunt," said Arthur, after a pause, ^' yet be- 
lieve me, miserable as I am from the fear of losing 
Eleanor, I feel additional grief from my inability 
to oflfer you a home, for I am convinced you can 
never reside with Mrs. Layton." — " I do not in- 
tend to try," replied Mrs. Catherine, " it will be 
better to quit the Hall immediately on my bro- 
ther's return. I have a sufficiency for my com- 
fortable subsistence, and if I wish for a larger 
income, it is more on your account than my own. 
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To quit Philip, after so long a residence together, 
will indeed cost me a severe pang, but I hope he 
will enjoy as much happiness with his young 
bride." 

Mrs. Catherine was here interrupted by the 
abrupt entrance of Mr. Blacquire. " You need 
not tell me," he exclaimed, " I know it all !" 
" Know what, Sir?" enquired Arthur. " Why, 
that your uncle has made a confounded fool of 
himself, — I beg your pardon, but I cannot help it. 
— I am in a great passion, and then I never could 
weigh my words." " How did you hear of this 
affair, Sir ?" said Arthur. " From my man Sams, 
who met Mrs. Layton's housekeeper, full of the 
intelligence ; she had just received a letter from 
Miss Brook, informing her that the Vine was 
advertised for sale. Every thing must have been 
arranged before this precious journey. But I 
have no right to be in a passion about it. I went 
to Moss Combe first, that my rage might be ex- 
hausted before I arrived, but I have enough to 
make me bilious for a year. — I shall be obliged 
to go to Cheltenham to recover." " Have you 
related this unpleasant news at Moss Combe .?" 
said Arthur. ^^ I thought I should tell the story 
best, — besides I wanted to give Mrs. Trevannion 
a little advice, as well as to console Eleanor, — 
but you are anxious, I dare say, to see her after 
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this disappointment ; so do you go off, and I will 
remain with Mrs. Catherine." 

Arthur was indeed anxious to meet Eleanor, 
and yet more eager to learn the state of Mrs. 
Trevannion's feelings. He crossed the park to 
Moss Combe, and was delighted to see Eleanor 
walking alone. 

Mr. Blacquire had done a kindness in saving 
him the task of relating his uncle's folly. On 
the comparative ruin of his own prospects he 
dwelt long and mournfully ; and if the constancy 
of Eleanor could have recalled his visions of joy, 
happiness would have been immediately restored. 

He resolved to seek Mrs. Trevannion, whom 
they found as if in mockery of their present 
state, surrounded with gauzes and satins just 
anived for the bridal attire. 

A long silence ensued after Mrs. Trevannion's 
expressions of surprise and sorrow, which she at 
length inten*upted by saying, ^^ These purchases 
may as well be laid by for the present, as of 
course prudence will recommend delay till Mr. 
Mortimer's future plans are known." Eleanor 
rose hastily, and quitted the room. " You must 
acknowledge the necessity of waiting till your 
prospects are more decided," resumed Mrs. Tre- 
vannion. 

The coolness of her tone, added to the 
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preyious irritation of Arthur's mind, and gave 
an unusual asperity to his manner, as he said, 
" When I requested your qonsent to my union 
with your daughter, Mrs. Trevannion, — by 
the desire of my uncle I told you my future ex- 
pectations from him. These brilliant prospects 
have faded, and happier far would it have been 
for me, had they never existed ; but my attach- 
ment to Eleanor is not the fancy of a day : — 
do not, my dear Madam, withdraw your con- 
sent to our union. To its being deferred, I ac- 
knowledge prudence obliges us to submit, but 
let me still cherish the hope of calling Eleanor 
my own at some ftiture period, and so powerful 
a stimulant to my exertions will conquer every 
difficulty." 

" We will hear your uncle's opinion," said Mrs. 
Trevannion ; ^^ I wish Eleanor and you to con- 
sider yourselves free for the present ; indeed, I 
think a temporary separation most desirable." 

The coldness of her manner pierced Arthur 
to the heart ; she seemed anxious to finish the 
conference, and by saying she was going to 
take a drive, gave a hint his departure would 
please. He rose and quitted Moss Combe in 
search of Mr. Blacquire, whom he found with 
Mrs. Catherine. " I am going to dine here," 
said Mr. Blacquire, as Arthur entered the draw- 
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ing-room ; ^' I think you and Mrs. Catherine will 
be but bad company for each other, and I shall 
not have much pleasure in visiting the old house 
when I see a new face at the head of the table. 
I am not going to tax Mrs. Catherine with 
my company till five o'clock ; therefore come Ar- 
thur, let us walk.'' Arthur assented, and seized 
the opportunity of consulting Mr. Blacquire as to 
his future arrangements: after some deliberation, 
the study of the law was decided on. "I wish I 
could help you," said Mr. Blacquire, " but the 
manner of living in India transforms so many 
luxuries into absolute necessities, that I am far 
from being a rich man." 

Arthur immediately disclaimed all idea of look- 
ing to Mr. Blacquire for any thing beyond advice. 
'^ Now pray, my. ten thousandth cousin to Hai*ry 
Hotspur, don't be so very warm ! I know you 
did not expect any thing ; nay more, I thould be 
afraid to offer, lest you should throw the dirty 
lucre in my face ; but the time may come when 

I may have it in my power dear me ! what a 

foolish old man 1 am ! I wish I might tell you 
to hope ; but I don't know whether I ought not 

to despair myself Pish ! it's very provoking I 

cannot speak out, and very silly I cannot hold my 
tongue ! Come, now we have settled all that can 
be done at present ; and it is no use to travel a 
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drearj' moor over and over again j so let us e'en 
go and have a game at billiards." 

Arthur visited Eleanor the next morning, and 
again found her aloue in the shrubbery : he in- 
formed her of his plans, which she approved, but 
the only comfort he received was from her afisur- 
ances of unalterable attachment, as Mrs. Trevan- 
nion strongly objected to any engagement unless 
Mr. Mortimer would settle one of his estates on 
his nephew. Continued permission to see Elea- 
nor, was the only indulgence he could obtain till 
the return of his uncle; and as soon as civility 
would admit, after that event, Arthur and Mrs. 
Catherine had decided on leaving the Hall for 
London, preparatory to the former entering him- 
self at the Temple. 

Mr. Mortimer and his bride soon returned, 
when Mrs. Catherine andher nephew immediately , 
prepared for their departure. Arthur informed 
his uncle of hia future plans, without even men- 
tioning Eleanor's name. Mr. Mortimer appeared 
confused, but quickly recovering his composure, 
said, " It will, I believe, be best for you to enter 
on some profession immediately, and Catherine 
said something about going to town with youj 
she is silly, I think, but I suppose she does not , 
like giving up the head of the table." — "My 
aunt," replied Arthur, with warmth, "is above 
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all petty riyalship, and her only motiye in risiting 
London, is to prevent my feeling the loneliness 
of living in chambers." — " Your marriage" said 
Mr. Mortimer, interrupting him, ^* must be de- 
layed, but at your age that is of no importance. 
My estates I have settled on Mrs. Mortimer ; I 
shall however leave you a handsome sum out of 
my personal property, and I do not doubt your 
making a rapid progress at the bar." 

Disgusted with this heartless speech, and la- 
menting that the blandishments of a vain selfish 
woman had banished all former attachments 
from his uncle's heart, Arthur quitted him, and 
again sought temporary relief in the society of 
£leanor. '^This is almost our parting inter- 
view," said he, " my hopes are wrecked ; I must 
quit the home of my childhood to struggle with 
many difficulties, and even if I should meet with 
success, may find her for whom I strive, estranged, 
perhaps the wife of another. Mrs. Trcvannion 
will exert her influence to induce you to forget 
a beggared lover; and can you, will you, 
resist ? " Eleanor's assurances of constancy were 
accompanied with tears, when approaching foot- 
steps warned Arthur to depart. "Farewell, 
till to-morrow, dearest Eleanor; and then, — 
farewell, perhaps for ever." He rushed from 
the shrubbery, and entering the park, sought 

I 
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the most unfrequented paths, feeling solitude to 
be his only friend. 

Every circumstance seemed to militate against 
the hopes of Eleanor and Arthur- That day's 
post brot^ht to Mrs. Trevannion the most 
pleasing intelligence from Torquay. Sir God- 
frey, I>ady Vivian's only son, had been cap- 
tivated by the beauty of Jane ; and having ob- 
tained her consent, he wrote to solicit the sanction 
of her mother to their union ; a consent which 
was most joyfully granted. With one daughter 
on the eve of mamage with a baronet of large 
fortune, Arthur conld only expect that Mrs. 
Trevannion would oppose the rash engagement 
of Eleanor to a poor student of the law. 

The hour of separation at length arrived. The 
lovers took a fond farewell of each other, and 
Anhur re-appeared at the Hall with as much 
unconcern as he could assume, while Eleanor 
was indulged by her mother in retiring to her 
room for the remainder of the day. 

Arthur passed the evening with Mr. Blacquire, 
whom he found in alternate fits of rage and de- 
spair. " I would not remain here," said he, 
" were it not to look after Eleanor : not that I 
doubt her constancy, but we can scarcely answer 
even for ourselves," A heavy sigh escaped him, 
which he endeavoured to cough away. 
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CHAPTER in. 



The following morning Mrs. Catherine and 
Arthur left the Hall in a hired chaise for Lon- 
don, accompanied by Bran, whom the latter had 
requested as a parting gift from Eleanor. The 
day was fine and warm for the season : towards 
its close as Arthur contemplated a brilliant sun 
setting behind a beautiful groupe of trees, he 
sighed deeply from the reflection that it was 
Eleanor's favorite hour. Mrs. Catherine echoed 
the sigh, as she said, ^^ Many days will probably 
elapse before we shall again enjoy this glorious 
sight uninterrupted by the smoke and din of 
London/' 

Time passed heavily with Arthur while pur- 
suing his studies, and it was not enlivened by 
frequent letters from Mr. filacquire, who had 
promised to be a regular correspondent. After 
a long interval of silence, his friend mentioned 
the arrival of Mr. Lay ton, (q, cousin of Mrs. Mor- 
timer) who was reported to be inmiensely rich : 

i2 
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and shortly after, Mrs. Catherine received an 
invitation from her sister-in-law to visit the Hall, 
before she and Mr. Mortimer left it for London. 
A tnie lady's P.S. containing- the real motive of 
her letter, hinted at an approaching marriage 
between a relation of her'a, then a visiter at 
Eversficid, and " a certain young lady." 

Mrs. Catherine communicated the intelligence 
to Arthur, adding her doulits as to its truth, but 
his mind, harassed and worn with intense study, 
yielded to every presage of evil, and he wrote to 
Mr. Blacquire, entreating an immediate reply ; 
yet ten days passed without any answer. A 
letter then amved, accounting for his silence by 
his having been absent from Eversfield during the 
last three weeks. All he knew was tha.t Mr. 
Layton certainly had offered his hand to Eleanor, 
and that every endeavour was exerted by her 
mother and Mrs. Mortimer to prevail on her to 
accept it. Of Eleanor's inclinations he could 
give no infoimation, as he was never allowed to 
see her, except in Mrs. Trevannion's presence. 
The intimacy between that lady and Mrs. Mor- 
timer had increased wonderfully since the arrival 
of Mr. Layton. 

This letter added to the anxiety which Arthur 
already felt, and unable to witness his increasing 
grief, Mrs. Catherine conquered her disinclina- 
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tion to becoming Mrs. Mortimer's guest, and 
accepted her invitation inmiediately. 

Most anxipusly did he count the hours from 
the departure of his aunt till the arrival of 
the postman with her promised letter. The well 
known knock caused his heart to beat violently, 
and with an unsteady hand he broke the seal, 
and read as follows :— 

Ever^ld Park, March Sthy 1826. 
My dear Arthur, 

You will be surprised when I inform you that 
Eleanor is engaged, — ^not to Mr. Layton, whom 
in defianoe of all the wishes of her mother and 
Mrs. Mortimer, she remained firm in rejecting ; 
but you ^11 be both hurt and astonished when 
I tell you, she has, with her own free-will, ac- 
eepted the offered hand of Mr. Blacquire ! His 
silence is now accounted for, and his absence has 
been occasioned by a journey to London, rela- 
tive to a large property, of which he will shortly 
tfeike possession. He has offered a splendid set- 
tlement, and as Mr. Layton's proposals were far 
inferior, Mrs. Trevannion has abandoned his in- 
terest to the great indignation of Mrs. Mortimer, 
who forgetting that Philip is twenty-four years 
older than herself, inveighs bitterly against mar- 
-rying an old man for money, while Mrs. Trevan- 
sion coolly replies, ^^ Every body has a peculiar 
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taste, and though Mr. Lajton is younger, he is 
very plain." I have not seen Mr. Blacquire 
yet; he has never been intimate at the Park 
since my brother's marriage, and the present 
event is not likely to render him more popular 
with Mrs. Mortimer. I saw Eleanor this morn- 
ing ; she called here with her mother, and though 
much thinner than when we left Eversfield, was 
in good spirits : the only circumstance I can add 
in her favor, is her agitation at seeing me. To 
be thus deceived in two beings, one so fondly 
loved, and the other so highly esteemed, is suf- 
ficient to destroy all confidence in human nature. 
At the expiration of a fortnight I intend returfl- 
ing, and trust I may find you have made some 
progress in forgetting one bo faithless. 

Your ever affectionate aunt, 

Catherine Mortimer. 

We will not endeavour to paint the agony of 
Arthur on receiving this letter, nor the misery 
he endured during the next week, when a second 
arrived confirming his grief. Mrs. Catherine 
informed him that Eleanor was uniformly cheer- 
ful, and constantly accompanied by Mr, Blac- 
quire. He was going to London in a few days, 
and on his return every thing was to be arranged 
for their marriage. 

All shadow of hope now vanished ; Arthur 
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wrote to his aunt, saying he had succeeded in 
banishing Eleanor from his mind, and he be- 
lieved what his haggard countenance and feveiish 
&ame denied. 

In this state of mind he suddenly encountered 
Mr. Blacquire in Hyde Park. The latter paused, 
hesitated, and at length said, " T certainly did 
not wish to meet you just now-" — " That you 
did not wish to meet me, sir, I can easily 
believe," replied Arthur ; " such duplicity in a 
friend, and equal faithlessness in her I have 
loved too well for my own peace, cannot imme- 
diately be forgotten, though the enormity of 
the deception will soon heal the wound." 

Arthur endeavoured to pass Mr. Blacquire, 
who planted himself so completely in his path 
that without actually pushing him, he found it 
impossible to proceed. " You are indeed the 
ten-thousandth cousin to Hotspur," exclaimed 
Mr. Blacquire, " and will never disgrace your 
ancestors ! Now angry as you look, and doubt- 
less feel, with nic, I will wager half my fortune 
on your wilhngly paying me a visit at the Moat, 
before Eleanor becomes a bride, and yet I hope 
that event will shoitly take place." — " Do not add 
insult to artifice, sir,'' said Arthur " your years 
alone protect you." — " What ! tell an intended 
bridegroom that he is too old to fight," replied 
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Mr. Blacquire with a most provokiug smile ; 
" no, I will not be indebted to my age for safety, 
and if you are in the same mind as soon 
as Eleanor is a wife, I will meet you at any 
place you please to appoint." — " Sir, this ba- 
dinage is insufferable, I must insist on your 
permitting me to pa'^s." — "Well, as you will, 
young Hotspur, good bye, I shall not call on you 
before I leave town." — " If you do, sir," said 
Arthur vehemently, " I shall be under the neces- 
sity of forbidding my servants to admit you." 
"Very well," replied Mr. Blacquire, with the 
most provoking coolness, " then I will not give 
you that trouble ; yet I hope and trust you will 
come to my wedding, — aye, and kiss the bride 
too, with hearty good will ; good bye." Thus 
saying, he suffered Arthur to pass on, who 
left him in silence, and returned to his home, 
disgusted with the levity of the intended bride- 
groom, and almost as much surprised at the sa- 
crifice Eleanor was on the eve of making as 
wounded by her infidelity. 

While Arthur was expecting the aiTival of 
Mrs. Catherine, and wishing, yet dreading to 
hear intelligence of Eleanor, the sound of the 
postman's knock roused him from a reverie in 
which he was recalling the happy days passed at 
Eversfield, but a few short months before. The 
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servant brought him a letter, — a moment burst the 
seal, and gave the following lines to his view : — 

Everffield^Parky March 2l8ty 1826. 
My dear Arthur, 

I fully intended returning to you to-morrow ; 
but a most unexpected event has occurred, deeply 
affecting my brother ; which induces him to re* 
quest your immediate presence. I will reserve 
all explanation till your arrival, which I hope 
will be ^8 soon as possible. 

Ever your affectionate aunt, 

Catherine Mortimer. 

Arthur lost no time in preparing for his jour- 
ney, and set off by the mail, accompanied by 
Bran. '* Poor dog,'' said he, as he patted his 
head, '^ I suppose I shall leave you with Mrs. 
Blacquire, though probably her value for you has 
vanished with her love for me ; if so, good faith- 
ful Bran, you shall travel back with me, and I 
will keep you as a memorial of one who appeared 
all innocence and truth when she resigned you to 
my care." Bran, as if understanding his master, 
and wishing to assure him of his fidelity, threw 
his fore paws on his shoulders, and began fondly 
licking his face. 

The family had not risen when Arthur reached 
the Hall, but the servant told him Mrs. Catherine 
had desired to be informed of his arrival. As he 

Id 
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threw himself on a so&, waiting her appearance, 
his eyes mechanically tamed towards Moss 
Combe ; the morning was cleair and cold, and the 
first rays of the sun were darting on the upper 
windows of Ae house, rendered visible by the 
leafless trees. How many agonizing thoughts 
were awakened by the sight ! Arthur closed his 
eyes, but memory 

" To former joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the past to pain,'' 

would not be easily banished, and even his 
anxiety to learn the cause of his being sum- 
moned, was lost in the variety of painful recollec- 
tions that crowded on his brain. 

He was roused by the entrance of Mrs. Cathe- 
rine. " My dear Arthur," said she, " this* is very 
kind, I thought you would banish all remem- 
brance of Philip's late conduct ; his trouble, like 
your own, is occasioned by Mr. Blacquire." — 
" Mr. Blacquire !" exclaimed Arthur, " how can 
he possibly possess any influenee over the peace 
of my uncle !" — ^^ By his residence in India, 
where he became acquainted with Mr. Henry 
Somerville ;" here something very like a blush 
passed over Mrs. Catherine's cheek, as she con- 
tinued, — ''^ you may remember he was once on 
the point of being related to my brother." — 
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*^ Yesy** said Arthur, ^^ had he not resembled his 
friend Mr. Blacquire in deception, and quitted 
you for another, he might now have been living, 
and your husband." — ^^ Speak not thus harshly 
of the dead," said Mrs. Catherine, while tears 
glistened in her eyes, '^ poor Henry was se- 
verely punished by his uncle, who was so dis- 
pleased at his conduct, that he cut off the entail, 
and left Eversfield to my brother. Henry Somer- 
ville's prospects being thus blighted, and an eli- 
gible appointment in India offering, he, with his 
wife, left England for Calcutta ; it appears he 
there formed an intimacy with Mr. Blacquire, 
whose friendship for him gave rise to the greatest 
enmity towards Philip ; on his arrival in England, 
he discovered that the late Mr. Somerville, 
not being aware of any male descendant then 
living, willed his estate to my brother, without 
cutting off the entail. • It was an error : some 
male relations exist in a distant part of England, 
whom, from a most extraordinary desire of re- 
venging his friend's injuries, Mr. Blacquire has 
taken much trouble to discover, and the heir-at- 
law is every day expected at the Moat to claim 
his possessions." — ^^ And to such a man Eleanor 
will give her hand !" exclaimed Arthur. — ^^ Cer- 
tainly she will, her affection for him appears to 
increase daily." — ** Strange infatuation; — does 
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my uncle intend to resign the estate without a 
struggle !" — " Unfortunately Mr. Blacquire has 
obtained such undeniable proof, that no hope of 
his being: in error remains : but here comes 
Philip, who now feels the paiu he so lately in- 
flicted on you." 

The meeting between the uncle and the nephew 
was most unpleasant, and Mrs. Mortimer's ap- 
pearance at the breakfast table did not render 
the scene less annoying. 

The day being Sunday, Mr. Mortimer asked 
his wife if she intended going to church. " Yes," 
she replied peevishly, " for I suppose it will be 
the last time I can sit in the pew belonging to 
this house. It is very provoking that people 
will be so careless ; I should have inquired into 
the title deeds before I announced myself as the 
owner of two estates." — " I did not announce my- 
self to you as such, Caroline," said Mr. Morti- 
mer sternly, " but I believe you were fully aware 
before we ever met, that I supposed myself to 
possess two estates." 

Mrs. Mortimer darted an angry glance at her 
husband, which appeared likely to be followed 
by as angry a reply, when Mrs. Catherine pre- 
vented her by asking Arthur whether he was 
going to church. " Not till the aftcmooD," said 
he, " I require sleep after my hasty journey." 
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Arthur knew he must see Eleanor at the 
church, and felt that he required time to summon 
resolution as much as to take rest. 

The tinkling of the rustic bell for afternoon 
prayers, sounded before he had acquired the de- 
gree of composure he sought ; ^^ this is folly/' said 
he mentally, as he snatched up his hat, and ac- 
companied Mrs. Catherine to the church. He 
closed the chmson curtains on entering the pew; 
but when the service was ended, an insurmount- 
able feeling urged him to withdraw the shade, 
and cast one look towards the Moss Combe pew. 
Eleanor was there alone ; their eyes met ; her's 
sank beneath his reproachful glance, while her 
cheeks were covered with blushes. Arthur waited 
not for a second look, but leaving the pew in- 
stantly, hurried his aunt from the church, and in 
a few minutes he closed the park gate with a 
feeling of security. ^' I cannot trust myself to 
see her again," said he, in a low voice, ^^ till she is 
the wife of Mr.filacquire ; she will then have sealed 
her infidelity, and it will be easy to forget her." 
Mrs. Catherine knew all attempts at consolation 
would be vain, and walked on in silence. 

Some days afterwards the unusual mildness of 
the weather tempted Arthur to stroll in the Park 
at an earlier hour than usual, and trusting to 
Eleanor's not walking so soon in the day, he 
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Tentured to lake the path towards Moss Combe. 
He had advanced iu sight of the shnihhery, and 
stood gazing on each well known tree, when 
Bran, who had stolen quietly to the gate, catching 
a glimpse of a figure which the shrubs concealed 
from his master, instantly sprang into Mrs. Tre- 
vannion's grounds. Scarcely had he whistled 
for the animal's return, when he heard a well- 
known voice say, " Bran, poor faithful Bran, do 
you yet remember me ?" 

Arthur advanced almost involuntarily, and on 
reaching the gale, saw Eleanor caressing the 
dog, who was giving her every possible proof of 
his undiminished attachment. She started on 
bis approach, and endeavouring to disengage her- 
self from the dog, appeared anxious to retreat. 

" Bran seems eager to return to his former 
home. Miss Trevannion," said Arthur, with as 
much coolness as he could assume ; " probably 
you will grant the request which he is thus 
powerfully enforcing." — "Not unless you are 
tired of the charge," replied Eleanor in a tremb- 
ling voice. 

" I am not tired of Bran ; indeed, he was for 
many months my only solace. Now, though he 
is but a memorial of past joys — -joys that are 
turned to the keenest anguish, I do not wish to 
part with him : the animal I believe loves me. 
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and true love is so rare,'' added he, with a smile 
of bitter irony, " that I would not part with even 
a dumb friend."—" Then go, good Bran," said 
Eleanor, patting his head, while the dog stood 
irresolute which to follow, but on Arthur's re- 
peating his whistle, he leaped over the gate, and 
was in an instant by his side. 

" This is the last time we may ever meet, 
Eleanor," said Arthur : '^ you doubtless know the 
state of my uncle's affairs from Mr. Blacquire. 
In a few days most probably you will be mistress 
of Eversfield Hall ; but how little were the means 
by which you will o'btain possession, anticipated 
a few short months before !" — Eleanor colored 
deeply, but remained silent. Arthur continued : 
" Mr. Blacquire has deceived me and my family 
most cruelly ; the regard I must ever feel for your 
happiness, induces me to hope you may not be- 
come a victim to similar duplicity : I do not speak 
with any wish to change your firmly fixed plans, 
but may not the false friend become a tyrannical 
husband ?" 

The confusion of Eleanor increased ; at length 
interrupting him, she exclaimed : " Oh ! do not 
judge him so severely ; I admit that his conduct 
is not all I could wish ; but wait till he is mar- 
ried !" — ^" Wait till he is married, Eleanor ! Be- 
fore that time I trust we shall be far removed 
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from Eversfield; surely you ¥nll have the deli- 
cacy to wait till my uncle quits the house he has 
so innocently usurped, — to wait," added he, in a 
lower tone, " till / am out of hearing of the 
wedding bells !" 

" Oh ! Arthur," cried Eleanor, " you distract 
me ! I am not mistress of my actions. If you 
knew the urgent and importunate entreaties of 
Mrs. Trevannion, and indeed the persecution 
which I endured froin her, you would not blapie. 
me." — ^'^I do not reproach you, Eleanor," said 
Arthur, smiling scornfully ; " it were too much 
to hope two brilliant offers should be refused for 
a ruined first love. But, hark ! I hear Mr. 
Blacquire^s voice calling you. I cannot stay to 
wish him joy, though 'he has insulted me by in- 
viting me to his wedding. Adieu, Eleanor; 
painful as were my emotions at our last parting, 
they were bliss. to what I feel now. Adieu !" As 
he spoke, he turned hastily towards the hall, re- 
gardless of Eleanor's exclamation, which he 
caught as he retreated, " Stay, Arthur, stay for 
one moment only ;" — ^he rushed into the most re- 
tired part of the wood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



As the disputed claim required explanation 
and discussion, Mr. Blacquire requested that 
Arthur would meet the claimant in the name of 
his uncle, and that Mrs. Catherine would also at- 
tend, as she was fully acquainted with some 
particulars relative to the Somerville property. 

On their arrival at the Moat, Mr. Blacquire 
met them with a look of unusual gravity, and re- 
quested them to proceed to the drawing-room, 
adding, that Mr. Somerville would attend them 
in five minutes. He then left them, appestring 
as anxious to go as they were for his departure. 

The appointed five minutes passed, and the 
chimes of a marble time-piece announced the de- 
parture of ten more, when a servant appeared 
and requested they would enter an adjoining 
room, which they did, and found a gentleman 
seated on a sofa with his face paitly concealed by 
his handkerchief; his complexion appeared 
tinged by the heat of a tropical sun, and his fine 
forehead was shaded by a few scattered locks of 
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a silver hue. He ros6, and removing his hand- 
kerchief, uttered the name of Catherine Mortimer 
in a trembling voice. 

Mra. Catherine gazed for a minute in speech- 
less astonishment ; then ejaculating in an almost 
inarticulate tone, " Henry SomervUle !" sank 
senseless on a couch. 

" What have I done ?" cried the stranger, in 
the greatest agitation, while Arthur, snatching 
some Eau dc Cologne from a table, bathed hia 
aunt's hands and temples. She soon revived, 
and gazing caiTiestly on the stranger, exclaimed, 
" Do I indeed see Henry Somerville, or does some 
strong family resemblance deceive me ?" — " Ton 
behold the shattered remains of the youthful 
Henry, whose folly deprived him of your hand, 
and banished him from his native country," said 
the stranger, in a voice so like that of Mr. 
Blacquire, as to make Arthur start; and he 
added, " you, young man, at the same time be- 
hold your supposed enemy !" 

As Arthur, examining his features, with diffi- 
culty gave credit to the assertion, the stranger 
resumed the quaint tone of Mr. Blacquire, and 
said : " You were not aware how clever I was at 
masquerading ! but my lie wig and black eye 
brows were not assumed for a mere frolic, I as- 
sure you : when Mrs. Catherine is sufficiently 
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recovered, jou shall hear the history of this mas- 
querade/' 

Mrs. Catherine expressing her anxiety for an 
immediate explanation, he seated himself by her, 
and began his narrative. 

'^ Your nephew, without doubt, has been in- 
formed of your early engagement with the un- 
worthy Henry Somerville; of my uncle's dis- 
pleasure ; and my consequent departure for India; 
I will therefore commence my history from the 
period of my marriage with Maria Bradford. 
Nothing can extenuate my behaviour : it is true 
I was scarcely two-and-twenty, Maria was beau- 
tiful, and I believe loved me most ardently ; but 
yon, Catherine, were also lovely, and none but a 
simpleton would ever have 8u£fered the love, at 
first sight, of a girl just released from school, to 
preponderate against your firm and tried affec- 
tion. Maria was inexperienced, but her sister, 
Mrs. Sedley, (many years her senior,) was an 
adept in manoBuvring, and thought an attempt to 
secure the heir of Eversfield Hall too good a 
speculation to be easily relinquished. Maria be- 
came ill, and I was assured love for me was the 
cause. I will pass over the rest, lest you should 
imagfine I mean to extenuate my conduct. She 
proved a fond and faithfu^ wife ; her temper was 
excellent, but she wanted tnind, and I soon found 
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geutlenesfl could not competiBate for the intellec- 
uml superiority of faer whom I had forsakeo. 
Poor Maria felt she had been won without the 
trouble of wooing, which, added to a conviction 
of my instability, rendered her constantly inclined 
to jealouay : the climate disagreed with her, and 
after ten years of constant indisposition, she ex- 
pired. I am not a man to flatter ; you may be- 
lieve me when I say, that from the time I could 
without impropriety indulge in the tender re- 
membrance of my first love, Catherine Mortimer 
continued enshrined in my heart. Do not smile, 
young man, I once knew how to love as well as 
you, hut just to relieve myself from the &ownfi 
you have given me of late, I will now tell you 1 
only love Eleanvr Trevannion as a daughter, and 
that our wedding formed part of the masquerade 
which is to he explained hereafter. Do not inter- 
rupt me, I must proceed regularly. I continued at 
Calcutta eighteen years after the death of Maria," 

" But whence arose the report of your own de- 
cease ?" enquired Mrs. Catherine. 

" I was not aware of the report," replied Mr, 
Somerville, " before I arrived in London ; I then 
recollected, that at a time when I was danger- 
ously ill at Calcutta, a Mr, Hugh Somerville 
died, and my name must have been inserted in 
the public prints by mistake. On my aiTival 
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I sought intelligence of mj friends from my late 
uncle's solicitor, who informed me that the 
entail had not been cut o£f in consequence of 
my supposed death ; and added, that some rela- 
tives of the late Mr. SomerviUe were still living 
in a distant country, so that it was not quite clear 
who was the legal heir. 

^^ Under these circumstances, I requested him 
to keep my return secret for the present, and 
then the masquerade whim entered my head. I 
determined to live incognito among my old ac- 
quaintance, and trusting to the change which 
years, and a long residence in India, had e£fected, 
added to my tie wig and black eye-brows, I ven- 
tured on the experiment, which succeeded to my 
utmost wish. 

" My endeavours to ascertain the true heir were 
not crowned with success before last month, and 
since that time my attorney has been occupied in 
preparing writings which I desired to have before 
I declared myself. During this period, Mr. Lay- 
ton professed himself the lover of Eleanor, and 
even the assurance that her a£fections were pre- 
engaged, could not release her from his attentions. 

*' One of my very strangest whims now entered 
my head : it was to make a pretended o£fer of my 
hand to Eleanor ; and most fortunately for my 
plan, I found her alone in one of my visits to Moss 
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Combe, when I made my farcical proposal ; telling 
her my real motive was to release her from all 
further persecution, and keep her comparatively 
at rest, till I hoped a more acceptable suitor 
would arrive. On whom she fixed I will not pre- 
tend to say ; but, after some hesitation at the scheme 
of deception, she was persuaded by a few little 
hints I gave her, to consent to play her part in 
the comedy, I know she still blames me for my 
whims; but I always had these vagaries, and 
time has not cured my eccentricities. I will now 
place these papers in your hands, my young friend, 
to prove I am no impostor ; and while you walk 
on, I will order my carriage, if Mrs. Catherine 
will permit me, and accompany her to the park- 
gates : I wish to consult my old friend on some 
little difficulties I yet find in winding up my plot." 
The agitation Mrs. Catherine had experienced 
rendered her silent during the drive, while Mr. 
Somerville continued changing his position, 
clearing his throat, apparently preparatory to 
speaking, yet every time without success, till 
they arrived within sight of the park^ates ; he 
then exclaimed, " I really feel very foolish ; more 
so than ever I did in my life ; I wished to consult 
you on my own affairs ; but at present I actually 
want courage to speak, and will therefore write 
to-morrow ; only tell Arthur it will be his fault 
if Eleanor is not his bride within a month." 
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The promised letter arrived the next morning. 
Mr. Blacquire*8 epistles to Arthur had been written 
in a feigned hand ; thiH was in his own ; and Mrs. 
Catherine felt a slight agitation in seeing the 
well-remembered characters : her emotion was 
greatly increased by the perusal of the letter ; 
which contained an earnest solicitation to bestow 
her hand on the writer. 

" That I have proved myself perfectly unworthy 
of such happiness I know/* wrote Mr. Somer\*ille, 
in continuation ; '^ and that many people will say 
I am silly, at my time of life, to think of a second 
marriage ; and so I should be I admit, had I really 
chosen Eleanor Trcvannion ; but to return to my 
first love after years of regret for her loss, and 
to hope for comfort from her friendship during 
the remainder of my life, I trust will not condemn 
me to a decree of idiocy.** 

Mr. Somenrille concluded by expressing his 
intention, in case of Mrs. Catherine's acceptance, 
to settle Eversfield Ilall on her, and after the 
decease of both, to secure it to her nephew by 
immediately cutting off the entail. His letter 
was accompanied by a deed settling the Moat and 
£1000 a year on Arthur from the present time; 
** a refusal of which,** said he, '^ I shall attribute 
to resentment at my asserting my legal rights.** 
The agitation of Mrs. Catherine was extreme ; 
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Bs soon as she could assume sufficient composure 
she sought Arthur, and infunned him of Mr. 
Somerville's generosity, which under existing 
circuinstaocee, both felt could not be refused. 
Arthur flew to the Moat to express his gratitude 
and his penitence for his unfounded suspicions ; 
which now afforded Mr. Somerville food for many 
jests, and would have amused him still more, had 
not he felt a little trepidation as to the result of 
his letter. From the Moat, Arthur hastened to 
Moss Combe, thai he might have an interview 
with Eleanor. The consequent explanation was 
most satisfactory, and the intelligence which he 
left her for her mother was a perfect ' open Se- 
same ;' the doors of Moss Combe were immedi- 
ately unclosed to him as often as he chose to ask 
admittance. 

Mr. Somerville did not leave the Moat, and 
was unusually restless during the whole of the 
day : every ring at the gate appeared to interest 
him in a most extraordinary manner, until a ser- 
vant from the Hall arri\ed with the following 
letter : 

Eversfield Park, March 28fA. 
My dear Friend, 

I will not attempt to conceal the gratification 
your letter has afforded me ; it is most pleasing 
to find myself capable of awakening a friendship 
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that can endure so many years of separation ; and 
in that state of friendshiplet us continue : as you 
are left without a companion, a second marriage 
may not be ridiculous for you ; but, at my age, 
and after passing the ordeal of ridicule for afifecta- 
tion in assuming the brevet rank of mistress, (which 
I did at thirty, to prove the sincerity of my deter- 
mination to refuse all future ofifers) ; to marry, 
after such conduct, would certainly be to expose 
myself wilfully to the laughter of the giddy world, 
ever ready to treat old maids with scorn. No ! 
my good friend, we shall be more respectable 
as we are ; and our mutual attachment to Arthur 
and Eleanor will prevent our hearts from becoming 
hardened and selfish. We shall, I trust, live our 
youthful days over again in seeing them as happy 
as their dearest friends can desire. 

To Arthur's gratitude for your kindness to him, 
I beg to add my own ; and also for the favorable 
opinion you are pleased to entertain of 

Your most sincere friend, 

Catherine Mortimer. 

Mr. Somerville folded the letter hastily, and 
rang for his chamber candle. " You have not 
had your biscuit and negus yet, sir," said his 
attendant, with astonishment. " I do not want 
any," replied his master, pettishly ; " and I don't 
want you : I am in one of my whims^ and choose 
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to put myself to bed." The servant stared, but 
the declaration of a whim from his master was 
always sufficient to enforce implicit obedience. 

Mr. Somerville appeared in a more placid mood 
the next morning ; he then sent a letter to Mrs. 
Catherine, the contents of which were never 
unfolded by either party, but they appeared to 
possess extraordinary powers, for from the time 
of the next interview between Mr. Somerville 
and Mrs. Catherine, the restless disorder which 
had lately attacked the former was perfectly 
cured, while the latter became absent and exhib- 
ited symptoms of a^tation, very unusual in one 
so calm and sedate as she had been for many 
years. 

Mr. Somerville's title being fully proved, ar- 
rangements were made for giving up Eversfield 
Hall to the lawful proprietor, which were delayed 
by the arrival of a letter from him, requesting that 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer would favor him by 
remaining two or three months, as he could not 
occupy the Hall before that time. 

This politeness, added to the more substantial 
obligation of releasing her husband from any 
restitution of rents, caused Mrs. Mortimer to re- ] 
lent in some degree towards the odious Mr. Blac- 
quire. 

The spring arrived, and before the expiration 
of May, Eleanor had promised to bestow her ] 
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hand on Arthur : repeated conferences took place 
between them and Mrs. Catherine, who was also 
frequently visited by Mr. Somerville, and every 
conference left her still more distraite. — Mrs. 
Mortimer's curiosity was greatly excited as to 
the cause of these secret councils, and still more 
increased by overhearing Arthur say laughingly, 
^^ then you are determined, aunt, to verify your 
prediction ; for with you alone now rests my 
chance of being the future heir of Eversfield 
Hall.'' She ruminated unsuccessfully on these 
words for many days ; but our readers being more 
enlightened on the subject, will not be surprised 
when we inform them that the result of these 
repeated interviews was a determination on Mrs. 
Catherine's part to return to London, whither 
Arthur accompanied her. 

Mr. Somerville quickly followed, and on the 
21st of May one newspaper only announced the 
marriage of Henry Somerville, Esq. to Catherine, 
only daughter of the late P. Mortimer, Esq., of 
Manyrbere, South Wales. 

Eleanor Trevanniou undertook the unpleasant 
office of preparing Mrs. Mortimer for this event; 
but omitted Mr. Somerville's future intentions 
regarding the disposal of his property. Her cou- 
rage would have failed, had she been condemned 
to encounter the illiberal reflections that lady 
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made when she received the inteliigence of Evers- 
field Hall being settled on Arthur, after the 
eventual decease of Mr. and Mrs. Somerville. 
When informed of the intended marriage, the 
meaning of Arthur's speech to his aunt Bashed 
on Mrs. Mortimer's mind ; but as she was closer 
to the door than she chose to acknowledge when 
the information was acquired, she was constrained 
to be silent on the subject, and confine herself to 
sarcastic remarks on the folly of old maids mar- 
rj-ing. " I thought," said she, " Mr. Blacquire 
was silly enough when lie chose you ; but it 
would certainly have shown his taste more to 
exhibit a young wife as an excuse for his folly." 
— " Even supposing it had shown his taste," re- 
plied Eleanor, " it would have been decidedly at 
the expense of his judgment; Mr. Somerville 
has made a most pioident choice ; and when you 
hear the events of his early life, I am sure you 
will share in the joy we feel at thi? marriage." — 
Eleanor then related the histoiy of Mrs. Cathe- 
rine's fonner attachment, adding, " nothing but 
the united entreaties of all her friends could have 
prevailed on her to consent to what she terms an 
act of folly." 

With a view of rendering the change of inha- 
bitants at Eversfield Hall as private as possible, 
the marriage of Eleanor ami Arthur took place in 
London ; artd the bridal party joined Mr. and 
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Mrs. Somerville at Cheltenham. On their return 
to London, the two brides found Mrs. Mortimer 
in much better humour than they could have 
expected. The Vine was sold at her express 
desire ; and she now talked with affected rapture 
of the delightful place she should render Manyr- 
bere, under her directions. 

After a short stay in London, Mr. and Mrs. 
Somerville returned to Eversfield, and the latter 
soon felt as much at home in the Hall as if she 
had never quitted it. The whole neighbourhood 
rejoiced at the change of mistresses ; and all agreed 
that Mrs. Somerville looked quite handsome. 

The change of Mr. Blacquire into Mr. Somer- 
ville, the loss of the wig, and the astonishing di- 
minution of his eye-brows, afforded speculation 
and wonderment in the village for many months, 
and the only conclusion at which the inhabitants 
could arrive was, ^* that he must be a strange 
eccentric man; but they supposed India made 
people rather odd,^^ 

At the same time Arthur and his bride took 
possession of the Moat ; a merry peal from the 
rustic steeple announced the happy event ; while, 
contrary to the anticipations of a few preceding 
weeks, Arthur felt no wish to avoid the sound of 
the '^ marriage bells,'* which now promised both 
him and Mr. Blacquire a continuation of bliss. 

END OF THE DIBINHERITED. 
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In one of the prettiest boudoirs that the caprice 
of fancy ever omamentedy and with tlie light of 
noon, fashionably diminished by rose-coloured 
draperies, sat Madame Fontblanque, a pretty 
little widow, who had scarcely seen her twentieth 
year, rapidly filling a sheet of embossed paper, 
with expressions of regret, that a severe cold pre- 
vented her flying to her dearest friend, when the 
door opened, and that friend, Mrs. Waldegrave, 
entered the room. 

Madame Fontblanque^s expressions of delight 
equalled her previous regret : '^ I thought,'^ said 
she, '^ your uncle would not permit your absence 
in this paroxysm of his gout ?'' — '^ He is fortu- 
nately sleeping,^' answered Mrs. Waldegrave, 
^* and had I not been able to see you to-day, I 
should have been in despair : I have a most 
wonderful discovery to relate ! Do you remember 
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the young Kaglishmati who followed us so closely 
during our visit to Versailles?" — "Yes," replied 
Madame Fontblanque, " be was certainly more 
delight«d with animate than inanimate objects 
that day." — " You thought so, I recollect," said 
Mrs. Waldegrave, with a. smile, " if so, it is un- 
fortunate, as he is my uncle's nephew, and if all 
events succeed to the wish and will of Mr. 
Waldegrave, the future husband of his niece and 
my sister-in-law, Louisa Waldegrave." 

" You appear extremely astonished, my dear 
Agnes, acd /am surprised that you could meet 
so near a connexion as a stranger. I know there 
exists some odd fancy of your uncle's, about a 
marriage between Miss Waldegrave and her 
cousin Sir Lionel. Will you refresh my memory 
by relating the particulars T" 

" You know, my dear Adelaide, I always con- 
sider carelessness as half the cause of a bad 
memory. You shall therefore undergo the pe- 
nance of a long story as a punishment. 

" Once upon a time there lived three brothers, 
named Waldegrave, of whom my uncle alone 
survives, who has a strange whim of seeing his 
property enjoyed during his life. He, therefore, 
reserving only one estate for himself, has declared 
bis intention of dividing the remainder of his 
fortune between his two nephews — Sir Lionel 
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Waldegrare and ray husband; if--an ngly if 
follows — they would marry according to his de- 
sire. You must remember that Louisa Walde- 
grare's mother and mine were as much attached 
aSf I trust, dearest Adelaide, you are to me ; and 
each wished their child to bear her firiend'sname, 
to which the husbands desired to add that of 
their wives; therefore you now behold Agne% 
LauUa Bruce changed, according to the wish of 
Mr. Waldegrave, into the wife of one nephew, 
while he peremptorily requires Louisa Agnes 
Waidegmve to captivate her cousin Sir Lionel. 
If the gentleman refuse, the fortune is to be 
transferred to Louisa, and if she unfortunately 
should not fancy her cousin as a caro sposo, 
banishment from the presence of her uncle is the 
slightest punishment that awaits her. The old 
gentleman has kept them apart, as he says cousins 
never marry if they associate in childhood, and 
my residence with my grandmother, after the 
death of my parents, will account for Sir Lionel's 
not recollecting me. Since he has been of age, 
he has not shewn any anxiety to meet Louisa, as 
for the last four years he has constantly found 
some pretext for remaining abroad, and now most 
happily, as he thinks, he has obtained a sight of 
his destined bride. Now, my dear Adelaide, you 
do look astonished, but at the same time a little 
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alarmed. Ah ! you perceive there were other 
motives than adrairatioD to cause such close at- 
tendance at Versailles." 

" How do you know Sir Lionel mistakes you 
for Miss Waldegrave ?" enquired Madame Font- 
blanque. 

" Too surely for my vanity," replied Mrs, 
Waldegrave, " from my little maid Fanchon ; 
slie, some days since, met Sir Lionel's valet, who 
proves to have been formerly ' a slija;ht acquaint- 
ance of her's,' in other words, a sort of lover. It 
appears she learned that his master was really 
Sir Lionel Waldegrave, but passing as Sir John 
Bryant, to avoid the recognition of an old unck, 
who wished to many him against his will to a 
mere bourgeoise of a cousin. Fanchon had the 
wit not to relate all she knew, merely saying, 
(in order to prevent Pichot's renewing his ac- 
quaintance with her as she coquetishly pretends) 
that she was living with that identical uncle. 
This satisfaetorily accounts for Sir Lionel taking 
me for Louisa, as he most probably neither knows 
of my husband being :n Malta, not of her being 
detained in England by the illness of a friend, and 
LouUa Waldegrave is the only part of my name 
he shall at present know, for I am delejTnined to 
examine his character for my sister, and to tor- 
ment him to the utmost of my power, as a punish- 
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ment for terming the elegant Louisa a mere bour- 
geoise. My uncle's health will prevent their 
meeting in Paris, and as soon as he can travel we 
shall return to England. You, my dear Adelaide, 
I am assured, will assist me in punishing this 
impertinent." 

" I will not betray you,'* replied Madame 
Fontblanque, " but, my dear Agnes, is there not 
a little coquetry mingled with this excessive de- 
sire of revenging Miss Waldegrave's injuries ?" 
Agnes was proceeding to refute the charge with 
warmth, when suddenly running to a window, 
she exclaimed, '^ There is the incognito watching 
my uncle's house ! now shall he have one more 
view of * la petite bourgeoise,' " and scarcely 
staying to say adieu, she flew out of the room. 
" Coquetry propense," cried Madame Font- 
blanque, laughing, as Agnes ran down the stairs, 
and in a moment was seen wrapping her shawl 
gracefully round her pretty little figure, as she 
crossed the street to the residence of her uncle, 
followed by the earnest gaze of Sir Lionel. 

Madame Fontblanque kept her promise of not 
betraying her friend, whose scheme was forwarded 
beyond her hopes, by meeting Sir Lionel at a 
party the following week ; an introduction once 
obtained, was soon followed by admission to the 
house of Madame Fontblanque, where Mrs. 
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Waldegrave passed ihe greater part of every day, 
and the sin. weeks that elapsed previous to Mr. 
Waldegrave's perfect recovery, had ripened a 
slight acquaintance into intimacy between Sir 
John Bryant and the two friends. 

The day of Mr. Waldegrave's departure Irom 
Farts was at length fixed, and Agnes entered 
Madame Fonthlanquc's boudoir, to pass one 
parting hour with her iriend, with whom she 
found Sir Lionel. 

The time had passed in expressions of grief at 
the approaching separation, when Madame Fom- 
blanque was called out of the room : immediately 
seizing the opportunity of being alone, Sir Lionel, 
approaching Agnes, said, in a hesitating voice, 
" Tell me. Miss Waldegrave, could you ever love 
me?" 

Agnes coloured deeply ; this was passing the 
limits she had intended for her frolic ; yet after a 
moment's pause, she replied, " An extraordinary 
wish of my uncle has precluded all possibility of 
my answering that question to any gentleman." 

" I know it, Louisa," said Sir Lionel, " yet, 
tell me, could you have loved me but for that 
bar ?" She remained silent, and in evident con- 
fusion, when he opened her album, which lay on 
the table, saying, " I will ask, and you shall re- 
ply in verse, poetry is the only language for love." 
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After a few minutes^ consideration, he wrote 
the following lines : 

Loaiia, say, if thou wert free, 
And I dared tell how dear thou art ; 

Wouldstthou the myrtle twine for mc ? 
Couldiit thou return me heart for heart ? 

Ah ! say, ere leai between us roll, 

One solace yield before we part ; 
But for the fetters that control, 

Couldst thou return mc heart for heart ? 

^' Excellent !** exclaimed Agpaes, as she replaced 
the book on the table, ^*' you must be quite an ac- 
quisition for a game at bouts rim^s. I fear I 
shall be a sorry improvisatrice, but you shall 
hare a reply. Let me find a proper device/* 
turning over ornamented cards of every hue,— 
" Cupids ? no, — ^hearts and roses ? — none of these 
emblems will do, — ^here is a simple border of ivy, 
on a plain white card, just suited to my purpose. 
No looking over my shoulder, if you please, — 
patience till I am inspired : — now read my part- 
ing lay.*' Sir Lionel hastily seizing the card, read : 

In early days my uncle's will 

Forbade my heart to rove ; 
As pensive nun, demure and still, 

1 never thought of love. 

And now when twenty years arc flown, 

To love a stranger still ; 
I trust to friendship's joys alone, 

For 'tis my uncle's will. 
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" You trifle when I am serious," said Sir 
Lionel, raisiDg his eyes, and observing the arch 
smile which played over Mrs. Waldegrave's coud- 
teniLDce: as he spoke, Madame Foutblanque 
entered the room, and never had Agnes hailed 
her appearance with more delight. A musical 
clock warbled forth sweet sounds, announcing 
the parting hour, and though not less tender, her 
adieux were eonsiderably hastened by the fear of 
Sir Lionel's renewing the perplexing conversa- 
tion even in the presence of her friend. The 
dread of being seen by Mr. Waldegrave, afforded 
security against any attempt to attend her home. 
As she passed the house of Madame Fontblanque, 
seated by her uncle in the carriage, she cast one 
glance towards the bmidoir, and a smile mingled 
with the tears of friendship, as while kissing her 
hand to her dearest Adelaide, she perceived the 
soi-disant Sir John Bryant, standing enshrined 
in rose-coloured draperies, and endeavouring 
unseen to catch a farewell look. The delight of 
embracing Louisa on her return to England, 
dried Mrs. Waldegrave's tears for her absent 
friend, though Madame Fontblanque certainly 
occupied the greater shaic of her affection. She 
esteemed the quiet decided character of her 
sister-in-law, yet a degree of awe, mingled with 
love, prevented her informing Louisa of the 
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acquaintance she had fonned with Sir Lionel. 
'^ It will be time enough,'' wrote she to Madame 
Fontblanque, " to inform my sister when any 
symptoms appear of a finale to this long pro- 
jected marriage.*' 

Mr. Waldegrave had scarcely been a month at 
his residence, Maplehurst, when he determined 
to visit Holm Glen, the estate which he had re- 
cently purchased with the intention of settling it 
on Sir Lionel immediately on his marriage with 
Louisa. Hasty in all his proceedings, his deter- 
mination was no sooner formed than carried into 
effect, and two days removed himself and his 
nieces from the shady beauties of Buckingham- 
shire to the bold coast of Dorset. 

Nature in every variety had charms for Agnes; 
she parted with regret from the few remaining 
roses of summer that yet lingered on their stems, 
as if unwilling to be supplanted by their rivals 
of a later or a hardier growth, and charged the 
gardener to exert his utmost skill in preserving 
her favorite dahlias till her return. 

On their arrival at Holm Glen, the novelty of 
the scene added to the pleasure with which she 
always contemplated the magnificence of the 
ocean ; and leaving Louisa to entertain Mr. 
Waldegrave, she passed the greatest part of the 
day on the shore, or wandering among the woods 
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of fir, holly, and holm oak, which (extend to the 
margin of tlie sea. 

Having fatigued herself by the length of her 
ramble one morning, Agnes aeated herself on a 
fragment of rock beside a small rivulet, which, 
rushing through a thick copse, emptied itself into 
the sea : the tide was flowing in, and she amused 
herself by watching the brook as it ran rapidly 
past, till meeting the impetuous current of the 
sea, its waters were forced back in all the pride 
of mimic waves. 

A favorite ballad of her husband's composing 
recurred to her memory as she gazed, and in a 
half murmur she sang the following words ; as 
she proceeded, her voice rose, and at the close she 
exerted her clear yet mellow tones to their utmost 
power. 

Obi broad in the rirer that flaws thm' the valley. 

And clear are its waves as thej glide o'er the sand ; 
Oh ! fair is tlie forest, each glade and green alle;. 

And deal e'en the heaths of mj own natiTe land- 
Ob ! dear is each white cliff, and proud is eocli billow, 

As it foams and it whitens the weed-covered strand ; 
Here the moan of the wave, and ^le sigh of the willow, 

But seem to lament for mj far distant land. 

As Agnes ceased, the full tone of a man's voice 
echoed the last line, and tuining her head she 
beheld Sir Lionel Waldegrave, whose animated 
countenance proved that he attributed her blushes 
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to a very different cause from the truth. '^ What 
can possibly attract Sir John Bryant to this re- 
tired spot?" enquired Mrs. Waldegrave, endea- 
vouring to hide her confusion. 

^f Xhe romantic beauties of Hohn Glen, which 
I heard highly praised, though I was not till 
now aware it contained the most attractive mag- 
net in the world for meP Agnes endeavoufed to 
divert the conversation^by enquiring for Madame 
Fontblanque, but Sir Lionel would not be thus 
easily foiled : as his expressions became less 
equivocal, the agitation of Agnes increased, and 
most sincerely did she repent her 6tourderie, 
when she was at once relieved and alarmed by 
the appearance of a servant of her uncle, who 
eagerly requested her to return to the Glen im- 
mediately, and adding he would hasten to bring 
a carriage to her assistance, disappeared without 
replying to her anxious interrogations as to the 
cause of this sudden recall. 

^^ You must not leave me thus, Louisa,'' ex- 
claimed Sir Lionel, seizing her hand, " promise 
to meet me here to-morrow." — " I will promise," 
replied Agnes, " only release me now." — ^^ Then 
meet me here at ten o'clock, dearest Louisa." — 
^' I promise," replied she, and snatching her hand 
from his eager grasp, she darted towards the 
woods; I will meet him to-morrow, said she. 
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mentally, and confess my folly. He slialt hear 
Louisa's perfection, and shall fall absolutely in 
love with her from my report. 

Mrs. Waldegrave found the seiTant waiting: in 
the wood, from whom she could gain no farther 
intelligence than that some person had arrived in 
" a chaise and four, and was waiting to take her 
back with him," Her thoughts instantly flew to 
her absent husband, and the dread of some evil 
having befallen him, banished every other idea. 

On reaching the house, her fears were verified, 
byLouisa,whomeelingher in the hall, cautiously 
informed her of the arrival of Colonel Walde- 
grave's servant, with the intelligence of hia 
master's unexpected return to England in conse- 
quence of severe indisposition ; from which a 
hasty note stated him to be recovered, but 
labouring under debility that prevented his 
travelling ; and he earnestly requested his wife 
to join him at Dover immediately. 

The violence of Mrs. Waldegrave's grief ren- 
dered her incapable of giving any directions to 
her maid, and while Louisa assisted in preparing 
her packages, she twice determined to confess 
her folly ; but the calm self-possession of her 
sister, checking her own grief for her brother's 
illness, in order to render every assistance to his 
agitated wife, entirely chilled her courage, and 
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she resolved to reserve her confession for her 
husbancTs ear. ^' Perhaps ere, then/' thought 
she, ^' Sir Lionel may have seen Louisa, and quite 
forgotten me." Thus quieting her conscience, 
she took a weeping farewell, and proceeded to 
Dover, from whence, in three days, Mr. Walde- 
grave and Louisa had the satisfaction of hearing 
that she found the invalid in a fair way of re- 
covery. 

Soon after the arrival of Mrs. Waldegrave*s 
letter, a second was brought to Louisa as she was 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, and her sur- 
prise increased with every line she read : — 

Dearest Louisa, 

You will not hesitate to comply with my 
desire of meeting me on the shore, when I inform 
you the request is made by your cousin Lionel 
Waldegrave. This intelligence will immediately 
banish all doubts, for I think I do not flatter my- 
self in saying, your looks, when we met by the 
brook, betrayed that I was not absolutely dis- 
agreeable in your eyes. Besides, 

** In early days your uncle's will, 

Forbade your thoughts to rove ; 
As pensive nun, demure and still, 

You never thought of love j'* 

And having always declared yourself obedient to 
his will, surely you will not disobey when the 
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happiness of one on whom you appeared to look 
favourably, will be secured by your acquiescence. 
Grant me an interview to-morrow morning, that 
I may express all I feel before we meet in the 
presence of our uncle ; I send to inform him of 
my being in the neighbourhood by the messenger, 
who conveys this letter. Had I seen Louisa 
Waldegrave sooner, I bad not been so long a 
stranger to my native land. 

Ever your's most faithfully, 

LiosEL Waldegrave. 
Louisa instantly recollected having seen a 
gentleman by the brook, the morning after Mrs. 
Waldegrave left, at whom she had scarcely looked, 
certainly not in a manaer which couldjustify the 
insinuations contained in the letter. The evident 
disinclination Sir Lionel had shewn towards 
meeting his destined bride, had already raised a 
feeling of pique, though, with her usual reserve 
she had concealed it even from Agnes. " Unpa- 
ralleled insolence !" burst from her lips, as she 
finished the letter — " isit not sufficient," continued 
she mentally, " to be forced on him and deprived 
of free choice myself, but he must affront me ever 
while he complies with my uncle's desire. Holm 
Glen is his object, not Louisa ; the estate is his 
by Mr. Waldegrave's choice, but the hand of 
Liouisa he never shall possess," and tearing the 
letter into atoms, she cast it into the grate. 
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Ere any degree of her unual composure had 
returned^ a serrant brought a message from Mr. 
Waldegrave, desiring to see her in the library, — 
where she found him in the highest spirits; 
^ well exclaimed he as soon as Louisa was seated, 
it is all settled now ; we arrived at Holm Glen 
.just in time to put things in train for the new 
possessors. Lionel is come to his senses, and 
relinquishing his foreign follies, is anxious to sit 
down a steady married man ; here is a letter from 
him expressing his great desire to be introduced 
to his destined bride immediately.*' ^^ That bride, 
dear Sir, replied Louisa with firmness, can never 
be myself." — " How ! cried Mr. Waldegrave, are 
you all gone wild just as Lionel is become steady? 
you cannot be his bride when I never heard the 
slightest objection on your side before !" " I never 
assented or declined, dear uncle ; thinking it suf- 
ficiently eariy to declare my sentiments when 
my cousin appeared to think them worthy of 
enquiry." " Pooh, pooh ! all silly girl's pique 
I And ; never mind, he shall make love in proper 
style to ycUi while / am teaching him how to 
improve the estate." " I have received a letter 
from my cousin this morning, Sir," said Louisa, 
^' the contents of which have determined me never 
to become his wife ; I am truly grieved to risk 
offending my best friend, biit indeed, indeed dear 
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uncle, I will never marry a man who has insulted 
me even while seeking my hand." — " Silly non- 
sense," cried Mr. WaJdegrave, his anger risingas 
he listened ; " I suppose Lionel wrote a sensible 
letter, while you expected some high flown trash: 
don't let me be teased with such stuff; have I 
not destined you for your cousin from your child- 
hood, and kept you apart that you might not 
quarrel; and did not Agnes Bruce teach you an 
excellent lesson by obeying my wish, though 
only her guardian, and marrying your brother at 
once ? see liow happy they are, and you may be 
the same if you please. I will have no nonsense 
about insulting you,' Lionel says he wishes to 
many you, and that is enough, he is my nephew, 
and I am sure he will make a good husband." 

Mr. Waldegrave's arguments had no effect on 
Louisa, whose temper was as decided as it was. 
gentle, and her remonstrances were heard by him 
with more violence and a firm determination not 
to be convinced. 

After a long altercation, during which Mr. 
Waidegrave declared she should leave the house 
that night, or promise to become the wife of Sir 
Lionel within the month, Louisa succeeded in 
obtaining a short time for deliberation. Mr. 
Waidegrave at length ungraciously consented to 
her passing one month with her friend Lady 
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Fitzrojr, in BuckiDghamshire, at the expiration 
of which time, he told her there would only 
remain the alternative of becoming Lady Walde- 
grave, or never seeing her uncle again. The 
dread of Louisa's disinclination to the long pro- 
jected marriage becoming known to Sir Lionel, 
caused Mr. Waldegrave to decide on accompanying 
her to Lady Fitzroy's immediately. The carriage 
was ordered, and in little more than an hour the 
uncle and niece were on their road to London, 
while Sir Lionel was much surprised and dis- 
appointed by a letter from the former, informing 
him he could not have the pleasure of introducing 
him to his intended bride for some weeks, as 
circumstances obliged him to quit Holm Glen 
for the present. The journey could not be 
pleasant to Mr. Waldegrave or Louisa, and both 
rejoiced when Lady Fitzroy's carriage met them 
to take the latter to the Rookery, as her uncle 
intended proceeding to London, to remain till 
her time of probation was ended. 

Louisa found Lady Fitzroy alone, her husband 
being on a shooting excursion in a distant county, 
and to her she unfolded her distress. Lady 
Fitzroy vainly urged her to see Sir Lionel; 
Louisa was inflexible. ^^ I will never meet him 
Helen, said she, and my only objection to coming 
here was the vicinity of the Rookery to Maple- 
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huTat : I have one request to make ; — let me not 
be known as Miss Waldegrave, lest Sir Lionel 
should visit the latter place, and hearing my 
name, endeavour to intrude on me. Let me be 
called only by my second name." " You cannot be 
nameless," replied Lady Fitzroy smiling, " but 
since you wish it, I will indulge you by caUing- 
you Agnes Lascelles, and you shall be my cousin 
for the time, though remember it is sorely against 
my will." 

Louisa passed a fortnight in uninteiTupted 
tranquillity ; the seclusion of the Bookery was 
exactly suited to her taste, particularly in her 
present frame of mind. The Fitzroy family had 
been among the earliest on whom the title of 
Baronet was conferred, and their mansion was 
coeval with their rank. The richly carved porch, 
peaked roofs, and casement windows, had been 
carefiiUy retained through successive generations, 
and were not likely to be destroyed by the present 
possessor. The house was situated on elevated 
ground in an extensive park, the front command- 
ing a fine view of the Thames winding at the 
foot of the hill, while three sides were surrounded 
with the finest woods of oak and beech, and em- 
bosomed among the trees, scarcely beyond the 
boundary of the park, stood the pretty village 
church of Dovenay, its simple tower peeping 
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aboFe the q>ieadiiig bougfas. Louisa and Lady 
Htzroj passed their mornings in wandering 
among the woods, now b^;inning to assume the 
rich hues of antnmn, and their evenings in the 
libraijy till the close of the third week forced 
painful reflections on the mind of the former, 
and put tranquillitj to flight; one week only re- 
mained,- and then the dreaded summons must 
arrive; Lady Rtzroy received a letter from Sir 
Alfred, announcing his intention of bringing a 
friend, Mr. Stapylton, with whom he thought 
she would be much pleased ; Louisa felt annoyed 
at having their solitude thus interruptoil, yet 
delighted as Helen was at the return of her hus- 
band, she could not distress her by a complaint. 
Sir Alfred arrived. Mr. Stapylton was intro- 
duced to Lady Fitzroy and Miss LascoUes, 
and proved to be as pleasing as his friend had 
promised: lively, and anxious to oblige, ho speedily 
became a favorite with Helen, and ere the iiri«t 
week of his visit was ended, Louisa allowed him 
to be ^^ a not unpleasant addition to their party.** 
The fifth week of her stay at the Rookery temiinatod 
without her receiving any letter from Mr. Waldo- 
g^ve, and had she been anxious to remind him 
of her existence, she knew not where to address, 
as he purposed taking apartments during his 
stay in London. At the end of. the sixth week, 

L 
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Louisa secretly feared Mr. Stapylton was fast 
becoming more than " not unpleasant" to her, 
wliile his behaviour admitted little doubt of her 
being most pleasing iu his eyes. 

In vain did she argue with herself on the folly of 
feeling agitated in the presence of a three weeks' 
acquaintance: that period in the retirement of 
the Rookery, mornings passed in rambles in the 
park, and evenings devoted to reading and 
music, afforded more opportunities to the little 
wounder of hearts, than three months in the 
bustle of a town. Louisa feared this; but to whom 
could she confide? neither Sir Alfred nor Lady 
Fitzroy appeared to notice any particularity in 
Mr. Stapylton's conduct, and she solaced herself 
by deciding that as Helen knew her embarrassed 
situation, she would, with her usual candour, 
warn her if she saw impending danger threaten 
the peace of either of her guests. 

Louisa was at length i-oused from her dream 
of security by the anival of a letter from Mr. 
Waldegrave, desiring her return the following 

Though daily exjtecled, Louisa was unable to 
encounter this climax of her fate with her usual 
fortitude. Tears flowed silently down her cheeks 
as she sat motionless for some time ; at length 
exerting herself, she sought employment to 
enable her to obtain sufficient lomposure for 
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informing Lacly Fitzroy of the unpleasant sum- 
mons she had received. An unfinished drawing 
of Dovenay Church lay on the table, and seating 
herself near the window, she attempted to finish 
her sketch, but her own distress banished all 
outward objects, and leaning her head on her 
band, she sat lost in thought; a deep sigh 
escaped her, which was echoed by a still deeper, 
and turning her head she perceived Mr. Stapyl- 
ton standing by her side. 

Louisa endeavoured to smile as she said, '^ I 
am trying to finish a sketch of my favourite 
Church before I quit the Rookery." — " Quit the 
Rookery! " exclaimed Stapylton," you are not 
going to leave us?'* — " I return home to morrow," 
faintly replied Louisa. If Louisa had doubted 
till now, the veil was removed by the unequi- 
vocal declaration of love which this intelligence 
produced: she remained silent. '^ I must" con- 
tinued Stapylton " forfeit the greater part of my 
fortune for your sake, and I fear, I may in some 
measure add, fame: All, all I ask in return is an 
assurance of your love." 

He continued his entreaties till his perseve- 
rance obtained the desired reward: Louisa at 
length confessed a mutual attachment. Stapyl- 
ton seizing her hand, was covering it with kisses, 
when a door opened and Mrs. Waldegrave ap- 
peared ! Astonishment was depicted in each coun- 



tenancc. Agnes lirst recovered from her amaze- 
ment, and while a suppressed smile played round 
her dimpled mouth, exclaimed, " Oh ! fickle, 
iaithless Sir John ! Do not you hlush at beholding 
me i but I will be lenient, and give you time to 
recover. You know, ' poetry is the only language 
for love,' " and taking up a guitar she sang, while 
the confusion of her hearers kept their eyes and 
voices chained. 

Whf didst thou Eeek to win a beart. 
Tin fond to tbink of ranging; 

Whilst thine, like April's brilliant morn. 
With et'Tj hour is cbaDging. 

Tby love is like a. wintry leaf, 

Wbich oY'ry blast may sever t 
Whilst mine like ivy round the elm, 

Stiil fondly eiings for ever. 

As Mrs. Waldegrave ceased, Lady Fitzroy entered; 
an exclamation of surprise buret from her on 
precciving the unexpected visitor. " My dear 
Lady Fitzroy," said Agnes, "have pity on me, and 
tell me by what magic you have effected this long 
desired event ? Most unexpectedly am I de- 
lighted in finding Louisa and Sir Lionel on such 
friendly terms." 

The utterance of these names caused a reiter- 
ation of surprise, and some moments elapsed 
ere a conviction could be established that Sir 
John Bryant, Mr, Stapylton, and Sir Lionel 
Waldegi^ave were one and the same person ; that 
Agnes Lascelles had bestowed the heart of Louisa 
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AffneSf on her cousin, or that Agnes Louisa had 
fulfilled her uncle's will before she acquired the 
name of Waldegrave. 

Composure being in some degree restored, 
Agnes proposed to elucidate her share of the 
mystery; and having concluded her narrative, 
she added " May I on this candid confession 
of my folly, hope for forgiveness after the 
unnecessary trials which I have occasioned you, 
my dearest Louisa?" " We have all," said 
Lady Fitzroy, ^^ pardon to ask for deception. I 
have now a confession of duplicity to unfold in 
which my husband has borne a part. Like most 
wives I believe, I trusted Louisa's distresses to 
him, and in answer to the letter I wrote on her 
arrival at the Rookery, learned that the dreaded 
Sir Lionel was then visiting their mutual friend, 
and appeared much incensed by his uncle's 
having capriciously refused to admit him at Holm 
Glen. We concerted a well meant scheme of 
deception^in consequence of which, Alfred invited 
his new acquaintance to return with him to the 
Rookery, proposing that he should assume a 
name in order to enable me to form an un- 
prejudiced opinion of his' merits." " If my wife 
first meets you, as the future husband of her 
friend" said he, " you will both be constrained, 
and neither appear to advantage." " We were 
not aware," continued Lady Fitzroy, with a 
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smile, " that Sir Lionel had already a second 
title. Louisa's raotive for changing lier name, 
proceeded from a dread of meeting her cousin, 
but the seclusion of the Rookery, and not being 
desired to be agreeable, have, I sincerely hope, 
effected the change we all so ardently desire." 

" One farther explanation is requisite," said 
Agnes, — "my motive for permitting so long a time 
to elapse before I made my confession and sought 
to repair my folly ; but I now imagine a desire of 
keeping Sir Lionel in ignorance of Louisa's 
residence till it was safe for them to meet, in- 
duced my uncle to conceal his abode in London 
from his servants, and after writing to Holm Glen 
and Maplehurst without receiving any reply, I 
prevailed on Frederick to accompany me to thts 
latter place, determining if I could not procure 
intelligence of the fugitives, to apply here. Little 
did I hope to receive such a satisfactory explana^ 
tion. My uncle arrived at Maplehurst a few 
days ago, and I have left Frederick with him, 
preferring making my confession to you, Louisa, 
tete-a-tete, during our return; and perhaps even 
now you may like to take a drive with me, 
though my uncle said you might stay till to 
morrow, but not one hour longer." 

Louisa willingly acceded to her sister's pro- 
posal, and even Sir Lionel did not regret a 
short period for recovery from his bewildered 
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dream. Ere four-and-twenty hours elapsed, he 
followed the sisters to Maplehurst. Louisa did 
not retract her confession of regard, but urged 
the previous instability of her cousin's affections, 
and the prudence of making time the test of his 
present sincerity. — Sir Lionel vowed eternal con- 
stancy — Louisa hesitated — Mr. Waldegrave 
stormed — Frederick persuaded — while Agnes, 
playfully kneeling before her sister, entreated 
her to grant this pledge of perfect forgiveness. 
Louisa could not resist ; she became Lady Wal- 
degrave : and on the anniversary of her wedding- 
day, the following translation, placed on the 
dressing table at Holm Glen, afforded proof of 
Sir Lionel's skill at " bouts rimes" having suf- 
fered no diminution ; and gave still more satis- 
factory evidence of his constancy. 



When hearts by tender ties arc bouud, 
The wounds of time are borne with ease; 

Perpetual spring is breath'd around, 
])y varied talents form'd to please. 

I'he rose of morn still yields delight, 
When ev'ning zephyrs o*er her play ; 

The sinking star is oil more bright, 
Than when she darts her earliest ray. 



FINIS. 
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